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Ir is now more than twenty years, since an English writer of 
some celebrity asserted that this was not the country for a litera- 
ryman. Physical happiness, he saw ample means for ; but all 
in which intellect gave pleasure, or was its companion, was 
deficient. ‘'This,—though at the time thoughta slander, because 
asserted by a foreigner, and he an Englishman,—has been ever 
since acknowledged by us to be a fact, and is still so consi- 
dered ; notwithstanding the vast stride we have made in the 
higher arts of civilized life, in science, and—in what is their 
first element and the best evidence of their improvement, and 
the best guarantee of their further advance—a knowledge of 
ourselves. We have stood before the world, during our short 
political existence, with the imputation resting on us that we 
did not appreciate or understand, and of course did not or 
could not encourage, the higher degrees of intellectual power. 
This stigma still clings to us, and all boast of our liberty or our 
morality, or of the value of our institutions to ourselves and the 
world, cannot do it away ; even if it be allowed that we possess 
these in a degree beyond all other people. ‘The charge was a 
very severe one ; it carried with it the idea of vulgarity in taste 
and feeling, of rudeness in character, of most of the wants 
and deficiencies that arise from imperfect education, besides 
being thrown out as a sort of taunt upon our dignity as a na- 
tion, and the claims we set up as worthy of respect. 

It is not worth while to examine the causes of this condition, 
it is enough if we know and acknowledge the existence ; 
though we must at the same time say that nothing can be more 
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degrading to the intellectual character of a people than a ge- 
neral indifference to what is in itself great, or a general cold- 
ness towards those studies or pursuits that require high powers 
and lead to high ends. America does not, however, stand alone 
in this neglect. Her ancestral home must share the obloquy. 
Notwithstanding England’s ten centuries of freedom, her ages 
of glory, the thousand sources that have fed her national 
grandeur, her achievements in every pursuit where mind could 
triumph,—the accusation still remains of a neglect of those 
things that are more purely matters of mind, and of those men 
whose lives and energies were devoted to them. This apathy, 
—infamous as it may be and unfortunate in its results,—seems 
peculiar to free and more especially to commercial countries ; 
and if it be then true of England, should be so in a tenfold de- 
gree here, where there is neither wealth nor leisure to foster 
art, or acquire the taste that appreciates and encourages it. 
These are good reasons why a commercial nation shows no 
marked, favor towards one which cultivates the imagination 
or the fancy, and why the fine arts in general retreat before the 
spirit of commerce. Its insolence mingled with sordidness, its 
exactions of homage, and its pride and self-conceit, make it im- 
possible for it to be the friend and associate of those free and 
fine faculties, whose dwelling is hardly on the earth, whose 
range of power extends beyond it, and is only limited by the na- 
ture of man. But its worst feature, besides its costly ostentation 
and love of display and its meanness, is the standard of utili- 
ty that it arbitrarily imposes on all who are within its influence. 
This is confined almost entirely to those occupations the whole 
object of which is money making, (the cause being immedi 
ately obvious, but the cure more remote.) All that is wanted, 
where this standard exists, is the appearance of industry ; no 
honor is secured by the loftiness or dignity of a pursuit, for 
the simple reason that it is not valued in proportion to the mind 
which is exerted in it, but in the more intelligible ratio of the 
money that is made by it. The metaphysical solution of this 
lies on the surface of our nature. A man does not carry the 
results of mental exertion about with him, his aspect does not 
show his intellectual wealth, the many pass by the finest genius 
without homage ; but the successful trader dazzles them with 
an equipage ; the amount of his stocks or his real estate amazes 
them. ‘These are the products of his mental powers; they are 
sensible and readily understood, and admiration follows in pro- 
portion. It is useless to complain of this. It must be so in com- 
mercial countries, where patronage is bestowed by individuals 
and not by the government of the country ; and it will so remain 
until the wealthy are princes in heart as well as purse. 
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From these remarks we do not mean to convey the idea that 
we are in favor of the undiscriminating enthusiasm and morbid 
encouragement that results from entire ignorance of the matter 
concerning which they are so brisk, which seems to prevail in 
this century, and has the unfortunate effect of too highly heat- 
ing the feeble roots of minor minds, and making every petted 
darling believe himself an original genius. It is far more fa- 
vorable for the developement of a man’s best powers, that he 
should meet with early difficulty ; that he should not be brought 
into too early notice, and made by flattery to fancy and to teel 
that to him all things are easy. ‘The blandishments of society 
corrupt and enfeeble ; they do not afford the kind of excitement 
that impels genius on its course ; they enervate and turn the dif- 
fident but noble reliance on one’s self into a forward conceit and 
fantastic vanity. ‘The greatest poets or painters, all, or nearly 
all, of the most illustrious names in the higher departments of hu- 
man knowledge, were born in poverty, were ill-rewarded, and 
died in neglect. Few, or none, were nurtured among the ele- 
gancies and refinements of life; and thence it comes that their 
labors were great, and the basis of them fixed and enduring. 
They labored without the encouragement of fame—which 
is thought now so important. Necessity seems to have been 
their master; and, though they chose their own province, and 
fulfilled to the utmost its duties, the choice appears to have 
been guided by instinct; and they toiled with their souls, and 
not from any temporary influence or patronage offered by the 
accidental enthusiasm of thetimes. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between the opposition these great spirits of former times 
went through, and that which must now be endured. With 
them it was a source of excitement ; a victory over external cir- 
cumstances was to be gained ; the conflict was with fortune. 
But in our time it is of another character. It arises not from too 
little, but too much encouragement—too little to what is truly 
valuable, too much to what is so feeble as to be held up and put 
in motion only by aid from others. A great mind must now, 
besides conquering circumstances, make its way through the 
myriads of little wits, who impede its course by having a popu- 
larity that allows them to throw their venom into the public ear, 
and withhold from all audience a creature of superior preten- 
sions and greater strength, whose powers they depreciate, and 
whose stature they mutilate for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion. 

We cannot illustrate our position more favorably than by the 
example of Wordsworth. For the more than forty years that 
he has been before the public, it is only within the last few of 
this long period that he has been appreciated, or, to speak with 
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more truth, been so fortunate as to become the fashion. Slan- 
dered and sneered at by those who felt his ability and dreaded 
his success, as the first move to the displacing and destroying 
their own—his fame has, notwithstanding, gradually put aside 
and surmounted the more flashy and fashionable reputations of 
inferior men, and taken its place among the highest names in 
English literature. His literary history forms a remarkable 
example of intrinsic merit and real power conquering preten- 
sion ; of the consciousness of aiming at the truth, and the con- 
viction of having chosen the path to it, bearing one up under 
neglect and abuse, or, it may have been entirely keeping off the 
despondency and even despair that arise from the complete an- 
nihilation of a man’s labors and hopes. Quietly, but strongly, 
he has built up a wall of opposition before the gorgeous but 
empty splendor of some of the better known poets of the day ; 
and in his moral nature and mental character raised a barrier 
to their passion, to their want of principle and their affectation. 
Still, he is a poet that will only suit certain natures. There is 
not enough of action and life in him to stir the admiration of 
the majority. He favors certain moods of mind. One takes 
him up with something of the feeling that we approach the 
bible, to have an hour of repose from life’s common-place, of 
exaltation above its little things. But this implies a tendency 
to the spiritual, that does not often appear among the grossness 
of ordinary every-day character, a desire to be what they are 
not, a feeling and a sense that they are more than they appear, 
which do not lie among the common attributes of common 
natures. ‘This, of course, sets him apart, and there is no more 
hope of his becoming generally popular, and of the world com- 
ing up to him, than there is with Milton, who still moves across 
the world’s intellectual sphere like a shadow, near which we 
tread with awe, on which men gaze perplexed, in whose pre- 
sence their inferiority is so sensible that they shrink from all 
comparison, as if they were not beings of the same order, and 
whom, as a proof of their despair and dismay, they dare not 
even try to imitate ; (a liberty taken with the highest, though to 
escape from it is the strongest testimony to one’s ew 
But the example of Wordsworth, besides displaying the diffi- 
culties with which the best powers must contend—when they 
attempt to shape to themselves a course opposing or not conge- 
nial to the taste of the day—offers a strong illustration of the un- 
fortunate tendencies of the standard of utility by which com- 
mercial countries measure genius. A long life, devoted, so far 
as the world knows, to little else than poetry, appears to 
the industrious lover of money-making, completely thrown 
away. ‘Though adorned with the noblest studies, it is still but 
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a life of amusement and idleness—a long holiday; and in 
England, where the highest refinement exists, and there is a 
large body capable of appreciating mind in all its various exer- 
cise, Wordsworth, and Scott, and Byron, were accused of doing 
nothing useful; that is, if the term have any meaning, it was 
thought that they might have employed themselves in matters 
that required, or seemed to require, more labor. As to the last 
of the three, we will not say that the world would have been 
less wise or any worse if he had found some other vent than 
poetry, for his spleen, and misery, and misanthropy. ‘The House 
of Peers was his proper sphere, and a portion of his time and 
abilities might have been employed more directly in the service 
of his country, and as beneficially to that and the world, as in 
throwing at both scorn and defiance, and enlightening neither 
on any thing beyond the depths of his own remarkable nature. 
If he had acted occasionally in his place as legislator, it would 
perhaps have given more purity to his poetry, and not taken 
from it any of its power. Goethe considered that many of his 
writings were only parliamentary speeches in the form of verse ; 
meaning, that the wildness and violence of his passions would 
have been tempered by collision with his equals; and that the 
exasperated feelings with which he judged men, and the too 
constant preying upon self, and all his morbidness of sentiment, 
would have been averted or moderated by variety of occu- 
pation and the consciousness of being useful—the greatest, 
if not the only essential for happiness. How the others could 
have been employed more usefully we do not see, even taking 
usefulness in its lowest and most limited sense. 'The one made 
a large fortune by his writings, and gave infinite pleasure to 
half a universe; in the first he certainly comes up to the mer- 
cantile standard, and in the second goes a great deal beyond it. 
Wordsworth may, we believe, stand charged with poverty; but 
it was his will, he preferred it, and no one has a right to quar- 
rel with his election. It might be palliated to some extent, in 
the opinion of his foes, the money-makers, if they only knew 
how much happiness his writings had conferred—how much 
refined pleasure—how many new sources of deep and beautiful 
contemplation had been opened—how much they had widened 
the love of our species, and enlarged the sphere of human 
thought ; if they only considered these for a moment, they would 
not sneer at his poverty—laugh at the humility of his ambition, 
though a large portion of the world honor it—or despise the use- 
less, the idle man—the day-dreaming, star-gazing philosopher, 
whose chief enjoyment of life has been in silent thought and | 
solitary labor, with the not ungentle hope of making men 


wiser and better. 
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These remarks are not intended to be contemptuous towards 
any class, but only as a defence of what is in itself great; and 
where success implies and is the result of the highest and most 
painful efforts of the mind, all the paths of industry are open to 
all; but the most difficult should not be the one most aspersed 
and most encumbered with discouraging circumstances. But 
the chief of these is of a peculiar character, and very opposite 

ae to neglect and want of encouragement; this is the general im- 

i pression among the large proportion of those, whose numbers, if 
ae nothing else, make their verdict decisive, of the facility with 
‘a which acquirements in literature are attained. 'This idea serves, 
| more than any other, to bring the reproach of idleness or mis- 
at! f spent time upon those who devote themselves to letters, as it 
ie tends to lower both them and the class of abilities they require ; 
aay, and if the real amount of talent that each demand were to be 
wn accurately guaged, there is certainly much reason to suppose 

ht that a balance might be struck with as much justice in favor 
es of the man of letters, as in his who made a coat or a pair of 
| shoes, or sold figs and raisins. If no more is meant than that 


# .F a man might and should, in a country like ours, take to a more 
P q lucrative pursuit, we cannot quarrel with this direction of opi- 
a j nion ; although it is somewhat impertinent as well as benevo- 
td 4 ; lent, since it checks a man’s right to be poor if he pleases, and 
. interferes with the bestowing of his time according to his taste. 
a There can be no doubt that a professional life is the happiest 
mii in this country, and perhaps in most others. We have the 

Bes testimony to this of some of the most extraordinary men of our 
a time. Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria, and Byron and 
a: i Lamb, urge the necessity of some occupation besides literature ; 
a . that this should be the pastime, the other the duty and the ob- 
y 7 ject of life ; but not on the ground of its ease, but of its excessive 
L ‘i hardship, aud, what is more, of its crue] anxieties from its preca- 
‘eS 4 riousness. Nearly all happiness is based on regularity of pursuit, 
ay the having some path in which the mind may move without ex- 


ae haustion, without being tasked in its highest powers and by daily 
i | effort—and not from lofty motive or generous impulse, but merely 


to gain a livelihood. The mind cannot be ever on the stretch, 


a but requires repose ; though not that of inertness, but of change 
‘< i: and variety of pursuit. Chancellor D’Aguesseau, one of the 
Chae best lawyers and most accomplished men France has produced, 
fs 4 declared, that notwithstanding the immensity of his legal la- 
‘i a bors, he found time for other things of equal difficulty with 


oy the law, by unbending at times from its duties, its doubts, its 
oa special pleading and sophistry, and refreshing himself among 
is the depths of philology. ‘To the man of genius, no exaction 
: can be so terrible as the being driven to his work, to answer an 
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unexpected call upon the spirits, a sudden demand upon the 
brain, a requisition upon the feelings; to be, what Shakspeare 
calls, gored in the thoughts ; and this to “sell cheap what is most 
dear,” and to gratify a harsh and cold world, censorious in its 
judgments and unforgiving to errors. An hour of labor, under 
such circumstances, cuts deeper into the heart, and wastes more 
of life, than years of plodding exertion where the compensation 
is sure and the end definite. If any one wishes the strongest 
evidence of this, let him read the Life of Goldsmith; it will 
bear witness to the fact, that no toil equals, in drudgery and 
severity, that of the man of letters, who earns by them his 
daily bread. 'T’o such an existence as his, that of the beggar 
and dog—the meanest occupation would be preferable. 'Tohire 
out one’s brains for the pleasure of others; to turn out one’s 
thoughts and feelings, the tenantry of our minds and hearts, by 
command ; to feel and know we have powers, but that they are 
sold; to be obliged to check the impulses of all generous ambi- 
tion; to bring down all high hope, and pass every energy and 
every effort they call forth to the credit of some sordid trades- 
man—are fearful penalties and inflictions for the gift of intellect. 
To feel, too, that while we task ourselves to the utmost, and 
every exertion is like drawing from us our blood, that it serves 
but a temporary purpose; that we secure no wealth and but 
little honor, and the view of the future is filled in but with the 
alms-house or the grave :—surely men who give themselves up 
to such occupations, and sacrifice to their taste all worldly pros- 
perity, do not deserve indignation or contempt. The worldly 
wise may accuse them of want of judgment ; the cold, the selfish, 
and the sordid may laugh at them for their simplicity in the 
choice of their pursuits and direction of their affairs ; but as they 
enjoy none of life’s prosperity, aspire to no dignities, cross the 
path of no man’s ambition, and stand in no one’s way, unless 
it be the beggar’s, they might surely be permitted to move 
across the dreary waste over which their track lies, without 
being insulted by the condescension of the proud, or having 
their strnggles made more bitter by the aversion, the neglect, or 
the contempt, open or disguised, of the fortunate and the happy. 

But, besides the idea sonatural in a commercial country, and 
more particularly in one like this, where all is action and enter- 
prize, that a life devoted to literature is one of idleness and ease, 
or misspent time ; there is another current in society, equally 
erroneous,—that it is a spiritless existence—that being devoid of 
apparent excitement to the world, it is therefore dull—and that 
no one but the quiet and soft in spirit would make it the sole ob- 
ject of their labor. This impression arises from ignorance, and 
hardly deserves an attempt at refutation ; but, although untrue, 
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there are circumstances that give it an air of probability, or at 
least do so here, where minds are directed so little towards 
the pursuits of intellect. It comes, in a great measure, from the 
degrading notion that is conceived of utility—which is confined 
to selfish occupations, where mere self is the object, or to those 
where the public are served, which is only individual selfish- 
ness multiplied and diffused: and if there is any one very con- 
siderable cause which will tend to hamper the efforts of genius, 
to bend its pride, to lower its desires and degrade its aims, it is 
this idea of utility that public opinion is now upholding, which 
is the vaunted novelty of the times, and the largest item in 
the cant of the age. It, is this false conception that is so 
baneful to our country ; for, backed as it is by public opinion, 
very few will have the courage to resist it; and thence it is that 
our best minds, those whom nature seems to have designed to 
do us honor in literature, in obedience to the tyrannic exac- 
tions of this great but evil power, draw off into exclusively pro- 
fessional or public life. Where an ambitious purpose is to be 
served, there is no doubt that the inducement is very strong to 
desert the unprofitable cause of Minerva, for the better appreci- 
ated and more immediately compensated labors of politics or 
some lucrative pursuit. It would be the same any where else, 
if no fostering influence or support were offered by some por- 
7 tion of society to intellectual exertion in any career ; and it is 
i the same thing, or nearly so, in England, and of late in France ; 


and it appears a necessary result of free institutions, that they 
demand for the public service the use of the finest intellects, 
and reward them with what is most desired, an honorable fame. 
We do not remember, however, among the distinguished public 
men of England, but two who first sought a reputation in |ite- 
rature and consummated it in the legislature. Burke and Can- 
ning would, no doubt, have been as great in letters asin Parlia- 
ment; and indeed the first is better known and more admired 
through his writings than his speeches, which still, though re- 
markable as speeches, seem far better adapted for the silence of 
the closet than the turbulence of the House of Commons. 
While this idea of the useful, which now prevails, continues 
a fixed impression among the large portion of society, there is 
no hope of moral elevation in the nation at large, and, of course, 
no hope of national dignity. It is impossible for any people 
to hold such humble notions of the mind, and of the path it may 
choose for exertion, without at length really humiliating the 
fe individual, and throwing a species of disgrace over the exer- 
au) cise and enjoyment of certain inclinations and tastes. Under 
the influence of some such sense of almost degradation, some 
of our best writers have retreated to Europe ; where, in a wider 
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sphere and under more liberal encouragement, they could de- 
vote themselves to favorite pursuits without that most painfuls 
of all feelings incessantly tormenting them—the consciousnes, 
that their countrymen regarded them asuseless. ‘This feeling 
accompanied by a want of appreciation, and necessarily of en- 
couragement, deters them from exertion when at home ; for the 
delicate structure of the intellect and its auxiliaries, refinement of 
feeling and taste, requires, if not support, at least that their foun- 
dation should rest upon a disposition kindly and respectful to 
them. 'Those, who do not make mind, or its habits or its attri- 
butes, objects of attention or study, may say, that where it pos- 
sesses great strength it will clear its own way. It is not so— 
and most incontestibly not so in the fine arts. No poet will be 
called into existence if his powers are compelled to exertion 
in some sphere opposed to his art ; no prose writer will waste 
his time in literary effort, if a trade is thought a more honorable 
occupation ; and no painter will sketch his conceptions on the 
canvass, if he is sneered at as an idler ; all the finest faculties 
will lie dead if all near them tends to depress and degrade their 
labors. Among the chief requisites of genius is an atmo- 
sphere in which it may breathe freely. It may, and it does bear 
up against difficulties, and hold a long and strong conflict with 
the greatest obstacles. But we are not now alluding to those 
impediments that fortune throws in its way. Low birth and 
poverty are both every day surmounted ; they are incentives to 
exertion, and not depressing circumstances. But we refer to 
that state of society in which the resistless force of opinion 
breaks down energy ; in which the highest intellectual proper- 
ties are made lifeless by men’s aversion ; where all natural im- 
pulse is checked, and the resolution of the individual is un- 
nerved and destroyed, not by the bad chances of success, not 
by want of opportunity, but by the utter uselessness of wasting 
life in a hopeless struggle against the false conceptions of men. 
It is this that has been so severely felt in this country, and is 
still toa great degree; it is this that drives genius to the pur- 
suit of wealth and not fame ; that brings a cloud over the whole 
intellectual character of the country ; that deprives us of the 
respect of foreign nations, and re-acts mischievously upon our- 
selves in exalting our ideas of the abilities of foreigners, and 
making us despise those of our own countrymen. So far has 
this gone, that no man considers his reputation as secure, or 
likely to be lasting, unless it receives the seal of approbation 
from abroad ; nor do our own people seem willing or able to make 
a candid estimate, and bestow undivided applause on the candi- 
dates for fame, until it is sounded back in the echoes of praise 
from a foreign country. This ready submission to the opi- 
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nion of strangers is too free an acknowledgment of inferiority. 
It, is, indeed to a great extent true, that we are inferior to 
the nations of Europe in the higher departments of know- 
ledge; that we have not as much science, not as much litera- 
ture, not as much taleut at work in the fine arts ; but it is as 
nearly a question of quantity as quality. The basis of this in- 
feriority rests rather on the want of patronage than the want 
of power. There is genius enough among us, but it is scatter- 
ed and exhausted in trades and professions, or thrown away on 
politics. As we have already said, it cannot contend in a dou- 
ble conflict with opinion and fortune. When it casts itself on 
the chances of life, and ventures its young exertion in a preca- 
rious and desperate struggle with the world, it calls for sympa- 
thy. It does not hesitate to meet want, nor does it shrink from 
every physical evil that can be piled upon it ; its nature is mas- 
culine, though its constitution is delicate. But it must be met 
by some genial feeling, greeted by warmth of encouragement, 
received with a cordial and heart-opening interest somewhere 
in society, or its enthusiasm will die away into despondency, 
and all hope settle to despair. 

We are not equal to sketching a picture of the depth of dis- 
appointment, to which he is doomed who is never cheered by 
sympathy in his labors; all that we can conceive of misery, 
is not beyond it. The individual so cursed, takes to his toil 
with pain and hesitation, and rises from it without a ray of 
joy or pleasure. If he show ability, no one says to him “stick 
to your pursuit ;” but, on the contrary, he is told that it is a pity 
so much talent should be wasted without profit ; it should be de- 
voted to the public, to politics or a profession ; your life is 
thrown away, you are idle when every one near you, in all 
particulars your equals, are struggling for fame and fortune in 
the severe courses of a cruel ambition, or the agonizing anxieties 
of gaining a livelihood: rouse yourself to action, hasten to 
the chase, Tease this lifeless way of passing the time! And many 
more like these are the stimulating arguments thrown upon the 
uneasy and unhappy, perhaps morbid, mind of the suffering 
student, to change the direction of his pursuits, to create a 
hankering for ee he despises, to stir his cupidity, to alter the 
ingenuousness of his nature into sordid desire, to drive him 
from the noble career of literature or science to the drudgery 
of avarice, and compel him to subdue his powers to the irksome 
servilities of depraved ambition. In this way a great amount 
of the talent of the country is drawn off, from the direction of 
taste and inclination, from the fulfilment of its hopes, by this 
moral compulsion, and forced into law, commerce, or the mud- 
dy pool of party and political strife. Few, very few, have been 
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as yet found able or willing to resist this tide of opinion ; but in 
obedience to it, most have surrendered their independence, their 
free right of choice, and bent to its dictation—allowing their 
energies, which were equal to the achievement of something 
important, (it may have been even something great,) to float away 
into the vortex, towards which both the great and small abili- 
ties in this country tend. It is hardly possible to blame, and it 
is certainly impossible to despise, those who have yielded to this 
outcry against certain liberal and engaging occupations, in fa- 
vor of a mean and meagre idea of utility ; and, instead ofa vain 
conflict, have permitted themselves to be borne off by its un- 
der-swell from the ungenial and inhospitable waste, that borders 
society, into the deep—where, though there is nothing tobe gained 
that they desire, yet all lies free and open. Some have done 
it from a sense of duty, some from necessity ; others, and it is 
the only reason with which we can quarrel, from merely am- 
bitious motives; and others because they found the meed of praise 
more readily awarded, and distinction of easier acquisition 
in the pursuit towards which they turned, than in the one they 
had deserted. ‘ 

In truth, it requires much strength of mind, a strenuous will, 
and considerable moral courage, to set oneself against the 
stream. No one, who has not experienced it,can form a re- 
mote conception of the difficulty there is in offering opposition 
to a pervading sentiment in society. We do not allude to the 
ditficulty of producing an impression on it, or bringing it to 
adopt the peculiar notions of an individual; but the obstacles 
that lie within the man himself,—the close and concentrated 
effort that is necessary to prevent one’s natural tastes from 
joining the common current,—to the keeping up the enthusiasm, 
which is so apt to sink if not animated by congenial ardor,—to 
the labor of holding to one’s convictions, where all around 
tends to baffle them,—to that patient endurance of present 
neg!ect, that calm waiting, where hope hardly throws a shadow ; 
all which require more energy than ever exists in those who 
engage in the active business of life. The man, who has to 
sustain and preserve in life these deep feelings, must be govern- 
ed by lofty sentiments and upheld by principles of adamant ; or at 
the last, he will grow familiar with the voice that calls him away, 
and listen to it as to that of interest or duty. He will begin to 
feel that he has closed in a struggle he cannot sustain ; that 
what he once thought was a concession to nature, has now be- 
come a stern contest with destiny. 

All this will be more particularly true with those who de- 
vote themselves to literature. They are almost necessarily of 
generous natures and sensitive dispositions; and if not of high 
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talents, or capable of producing great results, are liable to va- 
rious excitement, and ardently desire sympathy. They are 
generally, too, men capable of conceiving far more than they 
can execute ; and form to themselves an ideal standard of excel- 
lence towards which they are ever looking, and for which they 
are ever toiling. Many perish without attaining it, for the 
bounds of literature are so wide, its auxiliary and collateral 
studies so many and almost infinite, that the most universal 
powers are exhausted and subdued ; all nature, all art, all sci- 
ence, lie within its province; all that man can conceive of the 
beautiful or the perfect are within its domain; and many a 
deep and anxious student, wearied with toil and heart-broken 
with disappointment, falls by the way, and finds his grave 
among the fair and beautiful structures he has attempted to 
rear for his fame. 

Society should cherish these noble spirits, and in them ho- 
nor their pursuit. They are its ornament and its wealth; and 
without them society becomes little more than an aggregate of 
individuals, with not even a connecting fibre to link it with 
elevation of feeling, virtue, or intellect ; and still more especially 
where the spirit of commerce is in the heart of the nation, a 
body is wanted to represent the grandeur of the past, to diffuse 
through our own growing power the dignity and majesty 
which belong to the history of genius. E. 


THE ROSE. 
FROM ANACREON. 


On the Rose to lovers sacred ! 
We will sing it o’er our wine; 
While we drink, and gaily laughing, 
With its leaves our brows entwine. 
Oh the Rose—’tis Queen of flowers, 
Joy and glory of the Spring ! 
’Tis the Gods’ delight and ours, 
As we sip, and gaily sing. 


‘With the Rose, the boy of Venus 
Wreathes his airy elfin locks; 
Sporting with the blue-eyed Graces, 
Whom he wounds, and archly mocks; 
Crown me, then, O Dionysus, 
In thy fanes to sound the lyre! 
There let rosy Loves surprise us, 
With the swelling-bosomed choir. 
Avsurn. 
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ESSAYS FROM THE FIRE-SIDE. 


BY FELIX MERRY, GENT. 


NUMBER Il. 


THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 


“ T wave passed all my days in London, until I have formed so many and in- 
tense local attachments as any of you mountaineers can have done with dead 
nature. * * * The wonder of these sights impels me into night walks about 
her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness’ of 
joy at so much life.”—Charles Lamb. Letter to Wordsworth. 


By dwelling long in a great city the heart gradually gathers 
around it those every-day habits of affection, which in the end 
prove as strong for bricks and mortar as for bubbling springs 
and green fields. 'The customs of daily life will beget a friend- 
ship even with stocks and stones; the human interest that lives 
in a city attaches it to us as to an individual ; the very absence 
of nature fastens the thoughts more upon man. In passing 
along its streets we are every moment arrested either by some 
display of wealth or poverty, some foible or weakness, or a 
chance unstudied trait of character, that touches the soul more 
nearly than the best array of hawthorn hedges or sloping fields. 
From looking at men in large masses in the city, we come to 
separate many little annoyances of manner and disposition (that 
will cling to the man in the country), and open the soul toa 
purer spirit of philanthropy. Charity has a larger heart in the 
wide-spread city, where the notes of distress plead oftener ; 
where the ranks of life are thinly filled, we have little com- 
passion for the vagrant who strays from his station ; but here 
we do not wonder, that in so varied a machine some parts should 
be out of order. The real practical virtues will be sooner 
found in the city, where they are kept in finer exercise. Philo- 
sophers were never formed in the country, though they have 
retired to the groves and sea-shore to muse over the materials 
they have gathered in crowded streets and assemblies. 
Poets have always found an exceeding sympathy in the rural 
objects of fields and meadows, while few have sung of the streets 
and houses. T'o our mind there is much poetry even in 
Cockaigne, which is not, after all,so hackneyed or common-place 
a district as the far be-rhymed Arcadia. I love the country 
well; but here, by my fire-side, I may indulge a preference for 
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the city—at least in this wintry season. At this calm hour of 
the night, when that gaudy showman, the sun, has laid aside 
his tricksy hues of the day, I had rather be with these dim gray 
walls than the finest company of forest trees in our land. 
Yonder snug vista of streets, thrown into little masses of shade 
and relief by the light of the guardian lamps, has an admirable 
air of compact comfort and staid respectability, seldom inherited 
by the flighty, scattered country villages. 

A walk at night in the country is lonely and inhospitable, 
haunted by ghosts and goblins, the ignis fatuus, and deceitful 
will-o’-the-wisp. I am not partial either to watch dogs or 
stray cattle; strange sounds are sometimes heard on the air, and 
a cool, mysterious breath felt coming over the face during the 
pauses of the wind, that I do not altogether understand or relish. 
I like the feeling of security there is in streets and avenues, as 
I turn round an accustomed corner on my way; I like not to 
stand alone on the sheil, as it were, of the round world, with 
nothing but those riotous brawlers, the winds, about me, and 
above, the cold far-away heaven. Houses are friendly in them- 
selves; the lights from the half-curtained windows open before 
me comfortable images of pleasure ; the warm leather-capped 
watchmen that I meet are tokens of safety ; sometimes I come 
upon a party breaking up at a doorway with always a hearty 
laugh and gay saying on the steps—the conclusion of a merry 
evening, and catch some broken sentence to build a few thoughts 
upon, that will lighten my footsteps. I do not find these things 
in the country. 

The houses of the city are better companions than the trees ; 
the latter, it is true, are notable preachers, holding forth ser- 
mons to the wayfarer, (I once heard a most impressive one from 
a tall dry pine, old from the blasts of many storms and tempests, 
with arms pointed out to the sky, and a canonical vestment of 
dark moss;) but the former utter more weighty homilies. If 
walls had but human voices, they could tell more interesting 
tales than the most inventive novelist ever contrived ; they are 
strange confidants to all the goodness and evil of life. I have 
listened to many a discourse from the frequent ruins of some 
old family mansion in this sacrilegious city of overthrow and 
confusion. You will occasionally see, in the older and more 
retired streets, a most, melancholy picture of desolation—the 
stark plundered walls rising from a mixed mass of sfones and 
rubbish, supporting the broken fragments of a staircase, and 
disclosing the side of an old, once snugly-furnished, drawing- 
room. ‘The carved wainscoating, with the paper, remains on 
the walls, figured over with satin flowers which have smiled 
on old scenes of cheerful mirth and festivity; while the chim- 
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ney is yet blackened with the merry fires of yesterday. Where 
are the actors and the voices that anciently filled the gay room 
and thronged the stairway? Many a good welcome has been 

warmly spoken; and kind farewell, and gentle compliment, and 
parting God’s blessing been uttered in the hall, whose sounds 
yet linger on my ears,—airy syllables of the past, that greet the 
heart like words whispered of old to man by the angels. I feel 
the flight of years and the sense of time stronger here than I 
would by the ruins of Rome or Athens. History is poor indeed 
to this household record. I care not who sat a thousand years 
ago on the throne of the Cesars (empty sound); but I would 
have memory jealous of these homely incidents. 

The churches of the city are an appendix to the households. 
They are solemn monuments in stone to the memory of human 
life. The brief parish register records in short-hand characters 
the history of many generations in their births, marriages, and 
deaths,—a slender epitome of our parti-colored existence. From 
this association with the past, the silent walls of the church, 
rising amid the sordid, bustling streets, have a living interest 
apart from the present. Here, too, ancient families live in their 
graves and monuments, sometimes to be plucked forth, and 
scattered “the sexton kens not whither.” The old dramatist 
Webster, whose imagination frequently broods over the last 
remnant of mortality, and has a secret sympathy with the sculp- 
tured effigies of tombs and the solitary vaults of the church- 
yard, had seen these abuses of the grave. A requiem over some 
departed character of the drama in one of his plays, “'The 


Devil’s Law Case,” proceeds, 


“s then rest gentle bones: yet pray, 
That when by the precise you are view’d, 
A supersedeas be not sued, 
"fo remove you to a place more airy, 
That in your stead they may keep change, 
Stock fish, or sea coal; for the abuses 
Of sacrilege have turn’d graves to wilder uses. 
How then can any monument say, 
Here rest these bones till the last day, 
When time, swift both of foot and feather, 
May bear them the sexton kens not whither.” 


The church must be removed before the march of Mammon— 
Ah! such a remove is no nearer the skies. The foundations 
of the church were never yet well laid in covetousness. 

The destruction of an old church in the city, that has stood 
amid the homes and fire-sides of a whole generation, is a mourn- | 
ful sight. The laborers in the scene of devastation, scattered 
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over the walls, seem like a band of evil spirits in an Arabian 
tale sent to destroy the favorite work of a good deity. With 
every loosened stone falls to the ground the prayer of some 
pious founder and benefactor. ‘The monuments plucked from 
the walls lie strewed on the ground ; the grave-stones are broken 
on the tombs ; the sacred vaults, filled with the ashes of the dead 
= were buried there with Christian burial, are laid open to the 
ay. 

Se different is this premature destruction, from the decay 
that comes gently upon the village church by the slow hand 
of time !—who, cruel monster as he is represented, is gradual in 
his work and offers no rude violence. ‘The time-worn edifice 
is graceful in decay ; the sombre weather stains eaten in upon 
the structure, and the verdant moss clinging to the mouldering 
buttress, take away the sense of desolation. The green ivy 
covers the ruin, not as a funeral pall, but a holiday garment 
worn in May. Nature, indeed, touches with a gentler hand 
than man. In her own forest temple, she builds up, with a 
more classic order of architecture, the light springing shafts 
of the plant, the firm buttress and solid pillar of the oak, the 
— arches of the upper branches, and the drooping pen- 

ants of the leaves. She conceals her decay with the rich hues 

and coloring of Autumn. ‘The ripe leaf falls shaken by the 
wind, like the dying pilgrim summoned away by some airy 
messenger. 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 


I saw thee wed, sweet lady—heard the vows, 
Breathed to the happy man who owns thy heart, 
That thou would’st never from his guidance part, 

Would’st always love and cherish him, thy spouse. 

The tears that then bedewed thy pallid cheek 
I knew were not the bitter tears of grief ; 

The sob by which thy bosom sought relief 

I knew did not that bosom’s anguish speak. 

It was not doubt that quivered in thy voice; 

And when in his was placed thy trembling hand, 

It shook not from a quailing spirit’s fear. 

Oh no! for calm, deliberate was thy choice, 

Thy love no sudden growth of fancy land, 

But the ripe fruit of reason’s cloudless year! 

R. M. W. 
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THE IDEAL. 


Srrrit! whose path is on the chainless deep, 

And midst the everlasting stars, and round 
Earth’s hoary limits, and adown the steep 

Of Night—unto Creation’s farthest bound ! 

Green isles on life’s swoln sea are thine; no sound 
Of the vexed surge thy calm retreat may hear 

Its plaint expiring on that hallowed ground ! 
Like the wild wind-harp, pouring music near,— 
There harmonies alone salute the charmed ear ! 


Spirit! thy home is in the heavens—yet long 
Hast thou sojourned, a guest beloved! with me ; 
Breathing in every breeze its passing song, 
Swelling with life each bud, and flower, and tree, 
The skies are blue, and stars are bright through thee ! 
As one of old awoke the senseless stone, 
By passionate clasp, to life and ecstasy— 
So Nature’s form drew vigor from thy own, 
And life and beauty owed to thy embrace alone! 


Her charms but mirror thy all-glorious face— 
Her voice but answers thy deep melody ; 
Unto thy smile responsive every grace, 
In earnest love her glance aye turned on thee ! 
Thou with the noble soul, the bosom free, 
Delight’st to stay ; to rear in the mind’s home 
A fane well worthy of thy minstrelsy ! 
O dwell forever, Spirit! in that dome, 
Nor e’er to stranger gods thy worshipper shall roam. 


‘There when the glow of youth’s fair morn grows pale 
And fade those sons of light, his phantom train,— 

Thy angel bands on starry pinions sail, 
Thy Day still reigns, that knows nor cloud nor wane, 
There golden skies expand—and many a plain 

Rich with sweet groves, and springs that cannot die ; 
Life’s pageants there, and vaunts, and tumults vain 

Like inarticulate air shall, scorned, pass by, 

Nor from my bosom call the tribute of a sigh! 


E. F. E. 
Columbia, S. C. 


VOL. XI. 53 
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SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES.* 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


Axpout eight leagues north of Zacatecas lies another mining 
town of some importance, called Fresuillo. In travelling thither 
from Zacatecas you have to cross an extensive plain, little 
diversified except by groves of palms, and here and there the 
deep-worn gullies A a water-course; rather inconvenient to 
the passage of wheels, as we experienced when crossing them 
in the Diligence, which passes through Fresuillo from Zacate- 
cas three times a-week on its way to the city of Mexico. After 
crossing this plain, we reached the isolated hill, whose perfo- 
rated sides bear witness of the miners’ labour. Large excava- 
tions have been made there under the auspices of government ; 
but the excessive rise of water in the mines has rendered the 
works expensive and difficult ; added to which, deplorable mis- 
management has thrown the business into a disastrous state. 

It was not, however, for the purpose of exploring the interior 
of the mines that we visited Fresuillo ; nor will I here betray 
my inability by endeavoring to enter more deeply into the 
subject, which has been handled by others well qualified to ex- 
plore its depths. As for our little party, we merely gazed on 
the outward face of affairs, (after the manner of the world,) as 
we passed the spot on our _ to a pleasant retreat, which we 
visited for the restoration of health and spirits; which latter 
had been scared away from Zacatecas by the entrance of Santa 
Ana and his troops. What can be more dull and depressing 
than a gloomy city? 'The most dreary solitude is less dismal. 
At least we thought so, as, after taking to our horses at F'resuil- 
lo, we made our way over desolate uncultivated wastes towards 
the Baths of Atotonilco, where we were destined to spend the 
next few weeks. 

What a singular set out is a party of pleasure—a country 
excursion—in such a country as Mexico! How different is 
such a place of resort from some of our own Springs or 
fashionable watering-places! No city beaux nor town-bred la- 


* This, (we are sorry to say it,) is the conclusion of those admirable sketches 
which were published in the prior volume of this Magazine under the title of 
“Leaves from a Lady’s Journal.” We are confident that our readers will parti- 
cipate with us the regret with which we part with our talented and entertaining 
journalist, Ed) Am. Mon. Mag. 
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dies intruding their pomps and varieties on the sweet retire- 
ments of the country. No over-fine vulgars nor over-refined 
genteels. No gaudy “ Hotels ” nor ill-built “ Mansion Houses.” 
But if these were wanting—comfort was wanting also, and 
“accommodations ” there were none. 

We were told beforehand that we need not expect the conve- 
nience even of a common Meson—nothing but the bare walls 
of the house that was to give us shelter. To meet such exi- 
gencies, we had sent on men and women servants beforehand 
with provisions, camp bed-steads, and all the paraphernalia of 
table, cellar, and kitchen; and when, after a warm, sunny ride 
of about four leagues, we reached our temporary domicile, the 
familiar faces of our own domestics greeted us, and as I alighted, 
my comfortable serving woman received me in her arms! 
Night came on soon after ; but a bright moon was above, strug- 
gling with the short twilight. It wasa pleasant light by which to 
take a first survey of the bath, which was within a few steps of 
our dwelling. We were conducted to a door in a very high 
wall, forming a semi-circular enclosure a hundred or more feet 
in circumference (as well as I can remember), within which 
lay the clear waters of the bath, open to the sky; its only shade 
being a large weeping willow, which droops over it. The 
sides are built of white stone, and the bottom is a gravelly sand, 
through which the tepid springs are perpetually making their 
way. Round the bath, within the enclosing wall, is a broad 
flagged way leading to the entrance of the dressing apartment, 
from which a flight of steps descends into the water. Itstruck 
me as a pleasing and singular scene, and reminded me of 
something 1 have read somewhere about contrivances of a 
similar kind executed by the Moors in the south of Spain. 
The “Tales of the Alhambra,” thought I; does Washington 
Irving say any thing of the kind in that pretty book? I be- 
lieve not. Where then have I read of some such sweet path, 
with its water, reflecting the sky, open to the pleasant breezes ; 
yet carefully enclosed to the exclusion of intruders. My con- 
jectures were cut short by the merry voices of the children, who 
were eager to prove the tangible pleasures of the bath, and 
made the walls ring with their joyful shouts as they splashed 
into the transparent water. And truly, whilst we remained 
there, a kind of amphibious character seemed to take posses- 
sion of the sage old grown folks as well as of the children. 
We were the first visitors there, but others soon arrived; yet 
we still persevered in the foreign custom of bathing in private, 
and strenuously insisted on the privilege, for which we had 
bargained with the Baiiero, (bath-keeper) of particular hours 
allotted to our family. These habits of privacy, so congenial 
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to our American manners, seemed very unsociable to the 
Mexican ladies, who bathe en masse—fly in in flocks, and 
make a noisy frolic of it. All the gentlemen of their acquaint- 
ance who happen to be there, are at liberty to join in the di- 
version; and if perchance some idle gazer to whom they owe a 
playful grudge, approach too near the brink, he is seized on by 
the water mymphs, and gets a ducking gratis. In the mean 
time an old gentleman will. be serenely taking his bath in a 
quiet corner, smoking his cigar the while ; and others are in the 
dressing-room, closely developed in blankets, sipping their cho- 
colate. ‘The dressing-room is dark, paved with flags, and has 
no convenience beyond a seat of mason work running round 
the wall. It is customary for each family to carry thither a 
large buffalo hide to serve as carpet, and all other comforts 
needful on leaving a tepid bath. 

The warm springs which supply this bath are not confined 
to that particular spot. They ooze through the soil, and form 
swampy places on the plain close by ; and they even intruded 
their way through to the end wall of our house, so as to make our 
room uninhabitable, which apartment has since been converted 
into a bath. The spirit of improvement must have crept even 
into that remote corner ; for another row of houses has started 
up forming a street, and several new baths have been built. 

This little bathing establishment belongs to a large estate, and 
lies within half a league of the dwelling-house, church, and 
usual cluster of buildings belonging to a large Hacienda. The 
casa grande is built in the common style of Spanish houses, 
forming a hollow square, making an inner court called the 

atio. A spacious garden is attached to the house, displaying 
ittle exercise of taste, beyond a summer house in the centre, 
prettily embowered in grape vines and roses. It is planted 
with abundance of fruit trees, and regularly irrigated from a 
reservoir at the upper end of the garden ; which provision the 
climate renders necessary. The mud-built huts in which 
dwell the peones, or farm labourers, are without gardens or en- 
closures of any kind, and have nothing in their appearance to 
give the remotest idea of comfort, corresponding well with the 
character of their inhabitants. The Hacienda extends for leagues 
over the plain, in the midst of which stands the principal resi- 
dence alluded to, desolate and unsheltered, though within a few 
hours’ ride on the same estate are woods and mountains, under 
the shelter of which appear fine sites for building, and abun- 
dant field for the exercise of taste in improvement. 

We visited several times an interesting spot three leagues 
from the Bath, called the Presa, which is an enormous dam 
erected to back up and confine the water, which in the rainy 
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season pours down from the neighboring mountains. After 
arriving at the mountainous district which bounds the plain, we 
entered a defile leading between precipitous rocks rising high on 
each side of the road, and grown over with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Beside the road ran the stone aqueduct which con- 
veyed the water from the Presa to the plain for the use of the 
Hacienda. We picked our way for miles through this rocky 
retired path, till at an angle of the mountain the Presa appeared 
in view, a substantial work of art, looking strange and out of 
place in that wild solitude, like an intrusion on the sanctity 
of Nature. And that primeval dame seems to have had some 
such idea herself; for in one of her furious fits, a few months 
after, during unusually heavy rains, the waters come pouring 
down from their high places, and carried away this stout bar- 
rier, to the great loss of the owner, and the hindrance of cultiva- 
tion on the estate for the coming season. But to return to the 
mouth of the long defile from which we had just emerged. 
We there found ourselves ina glen, hemmed in by craggy 
mountains, and shaded with trees, the stout battlements of the 
Presa in front, stretching from rock to rock so as to fill up as it 
were a gap in the mountains. A climbing, troublesome ascent 
led us to a good standing place on the top of the structure, and 
a view of the then dwindled waters of the artificial lake, on 
which flocks of water-fowl were quietly reposing, till the guns 
of some of our party scared them from their element and sent 
them through the fields of air over head, or fluttering to the 
earth in the glen below, victims for to-morrow’s dinner. This 
sport over, we returned to our horses, and ascending a steep 
path to the left, rose to another view of the sheet of water, and 
pursued a road that led us through the bed of the lake, and be- 
yond, up into the deep recesses of a mountain valley. The 
mountains on either hand were thickly-wooded, naked _preci- 
pices appearing here and there amongst the trees, and slabs of 
rock of a variety of colors ;—some stained with red, as from 
gold ore; others grown over with lichens of a bright yellow. 
We wound in Indian file up the difficult way, till we thought 
it no longer safe to risk our horses’ legs or our own necks; so 
we dismounted, and leaving them—that is our horses—to the 
care of the servant, we pursued our ramble on foot. We fol- 
lowed the winding, upward course of a gorge betwixt the moun- 
tains, where torrents occasionally take their impetuous way, and 
of which it bore the traces,—here hemmed in, and overshadowed 
to the exclusion of the view to within ten yards,—there a fine 
opening, giving a glimpse of a neighboring mountain, with its 
wood-grown summit and bare, weather-worn sides. At one 
place where we halted to rest, we found tall currant bushes 
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bearing ripe fruit, resembling in taste the Missouri currant of 
this country. Farther on, we again encountered marks of the 
labor of man. On small level spots were vestiges of the char- 
coal burners’ sooty trade; but living creature we saw none, 
and as the day was far spent, we turned to retrace our steps, 
and were glad enough to resume our saddles, after what was pro- 
nounced to bea delightful walk !~ -quite an exploring party !— 
though we made no discoveries, and suffered no hardships be- 
yond derangement of dress and destruction of shoes amongst 
the rocks. In truth, we were like birds escaped from thraldom, 
and revelled with a kind of animal instinct in these sequestered 
scenes, over which Nature, lovely Nature, spreads her wild and 
mysterious influences. These affect us in childhood with in- 
describable delight. We know not from whence proceeds the 
bounding joy that stirs within us whilst treading the verdant 
path, or climbing the steep hill-side, till at a future day some 
accident revives the long-forgotten feelings, which the philoso- 
phy we have picked up in the world teaches us to analyze ; 
and then we find that it is our inherent love of Nature, our neg- 
lected mother, wherein lies the source of all these innocent 


[rather think such thoughts were stirring in my brain whilst 
we were descending towards the Presa; for I presently found 
my head in a tree, and my horse’s feet making an awkward, 
backward movement down the side of a steep, stony bank; 
which reminded me that love for myself would do me more 
good than my love for Nature, with her tangled branches and 
slippery rocks. To ride through such scenes, is certainly an 
annoyance ; but on reaching the plain, a fine gallop home re- 
paid us for all our picking and stumbling. And then a late 
dinner with a well-earned appetite, and a plunge into that 
delightful bath. Never was rest and refreshment more wel- 
come ! 

Adieu to Atotonilco.—An acquaintance arrived from Zaca- 
tecas with his travelling coach, in which we gladly accepted 
his offer to return, and went into town in Mexican style: in a 
big coach drawn by seven mules, with postilions, out-riders, 
and a relay of mules. It is a quiet, sleepy way of getting over 
the ground as long as all goes right ; but “the course” of such 
travelling “never does run smooth.” Some poor mule tires 
down, or turns sulky; a driver indulges in undue potations ; 
the carriage breaks down, or the harness gives way. 

Our journey down to the coast on our return to this coun- 
try, gave us some experience of such petty disasters. We pro- 
cured a carriage and mules to take us the first day's journey, 
having made arrangements to perform the remainder on horse- 
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back and in litters. These were sent forward with the bag- 
gage and a part of the family, and we followed, accompanied 
by some kind friends, who went so far to speed us on our 
way. 

We had not proceeded far before the wavering seat of one of 
the drivers betrayed his intoxicated state. This gave sufficient 
uneasiness when the road was good ; but when we found our- 
selves on the edge of a creek, over the banks of which there 
seemed danger of being turned, it was time to interfere, to pre- 
vent so unpleasant a catastrophe. When I first looked out, a 
tall Englishman, who had mounted guard on the box, had 
alighted, and was holding fast the shaft mules with one hand 
whilst with the other he was playing fisty-cuffs with the dark 
face of the offender, accompznying every blow with a volley 
of broken Spanish. He then made the fellow detach his 
mules from the carriage, and we went on with the leaders to 
Guadalupe; where we called at an Hacienda de Plata, and 
begged another pair of mules to proceed on our journey. 
These were quickly granted by the English Administrador, and 
in a few minutes we were rolling at a regular pace over the 
plain, and bowled along for full six leagues on one smooth, 
uninterrupted course. 

We stopt at an E’'stancea called Casa-blanca, one of the farm- 
ing establishments of a very large Hacienda, and amused our- 
selves by watching the operation of thrashing in a large yard, 
where a large quantity of barley had been spread, into which 
a troop of young unbroken mules was turned, and driv- 
en round, capering and galloping till the process was com- 
plete. By this means the straw is broken up, and in that state 
is gathered into large circular bundles, confined by ropes, form- 
ing a kind of net-work, and is thus carried to market in large 
quantities as food for horses and mules. 

The next morning we started forward in real travelling or- 
der. We had two litters, which the presence of six children 
in the party rendered necessary, and two side saddles, with the 
quiet nags which had the honor of bearing them. The litters 
and the baggage employed a number of animals, in addition to 
which, we had in company a quantity of mules going down 
to a merchant at the sea-port, counting in all rising fifty ani- 
mals. ‘T’o conduct these and ourselves through the country, 
no less than nine stout serving men were needful ; and on the 
morning of our departure from Casa-blanca, we found our 
numbers were augmented by an armed escort of half a dozen 
mounted rancheros, (rough farmers,) offered for our protection 
by the polite Administrador on account of reports he had heard 
of a band of robbers having a design on our bags of specie, 
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and who were said to be lying in wait in the woods beyond the 
open plain. We were glad of the escort, but heard no more of 
the robbers, and found these false alarms so frequent, that we 
ceased to pay any attention to them. After seeing us safe 
through the suspicious wood, the rancheros took leave of us, 
and we went on our way—but not rejoicing. Shut up within 
the curtains of the foremost litter, | experienced, for the first 
time, ist strange swinging motion, and felt, besides, very sad 
and very chilly; when a sudden scuffle in the rear, and some 
hasty exclamations, bespoke a disaster. We came to a halt. 
All was confusion ; for behold, the foremost mule of the second 
litera had deserted, and was scampering over the plain with 
one of the poles, which he had broken from the wheelless vehi- 
cle, from which the children were escaping on either side, 
whilst two of the men pursued the fugitive mule, and soon 
brought him back to a sense of his duty. 

We were compelled to take an unfrequented, circuitous route 
to avoid the stragglers and deserters known to infest the road 
from the army of Santa Ana, which was then marching on 
Texas. It cost us twenty-eight day’s steady, but slow travelling 
to reach the coast. ‘This involved a passage through a variety 
of scenery, and incidents no less various, but not worthy of 
record. I grow weary of turning over the leaves of this too 
lengthy journal ; which, after all, is nothing more than im- 
pressions left on my own head and heart, without a word in 
black and white to aid my memory. If I turned another leaf 
there, I should live over again my return, after many years, 
to this busy city, and should again contrast, as then, the cold 
manners of the north with————. But stop—the leaf is not 
quite turned—lI will close it for ever. 


SONNET. 


Fiowers have a language—every perfumed cup 
Upturned, with dew-drops trembling on its brim, 
hen the gay lark, warbling her matin hymn, 
Leaves her low nest, and soars exulting up 
To cloud-built palaces in summer skies : 
And when their heads are droop’d at sultry noon, 
Or leaves close folded ’neath the placid moon, 
While stars watch o’er them with their myriad eyes: 
Flowers have a language—to the heart they speak— 
* Why trust ye not your heavenly Father’s care, 
Oh ye of soul so faint, and faith so weak, 
Are ye less valued than the lilies fair ? 
God robes in beauty flowers that turn to dust, 
Ye are immortal—why his love distrust ? +6 
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PERSONAL MEMOIR OF NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tus gentleman has been brought very prominently into 
public view of late. The embarrassments of commerce and 
the confusion of currency under which our country has so 
keenly suffered, have turned all eyes toward the man who fills 
a station of great financial importance; and fills it with ac- 
knowledged ability and manifest uprightness of purpose. His 
name has therefore obtained—perhaps unexpectedly to him- 
self—a European as well as an American celebrity ; yet his 
portrait has not been seen, except in clumsy caricatures, at 
print-shop windows; nor has his biography yet graced the 
pages of a review or literary magazine. 

Mr. Biddle is a native of Philadelphia, and now somewhat 
over fifty years of age. He is one of a family remarkable for 
eminent talent, and also for the better qualities that render men 
acceptable in social intercourse, and endear them to familiar 
acquaintance. His brother, the Commodore, is certainly one of 
the most intelligent and accomplished officers of our navy, if 
not the first in both these particulars. In his boyhood he 
was a fellow-sufferer with the gallant Bainbridge in the cap- 
tivity at Tripoli, endured by the crew of the unfortunate frigate 
which fell into the hands of the barbarians. In the war with 
the British he was gloriously distinguished ; first at the capture 
of the Frolic by the Wasp, in which ship he was serving as a 
volunteer lieutenant ; and then in the capture of the Penguin 
by the Hornet, which he commanded. In this last action, where, 
as well as in that of the Frolic, the enemy was of superior force, 
Captain Biddle received a dangerous wound after the Penguin’s 
colors had been struck. Since that period he has been in com- 
mand in the Pacific, the Mediterranean, and elsewhere ; always 
with honor to himself and his country; and it is well known 
to his many acquantances in various parts of the world, that 
his qualities as a companion and a friend are not less estimable 
than his character as an officer. 

Another brother is Major John Biddle, now of the State of 
Michigan, formerly a meritorious officer of the army; and a 
third is the Hon. Richard Biddle, a member of Congress from 


the city of Pittsburgh, who has already distinguished himself 


by his eloquence, and whose constituents hold him in high esti- 
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mation for his forensic and literary abilities, as well as for the 
= amiability of his character in social life. This gentleman 
ast named, is the youngest of the four brothers ; and the eldest 
is Mr. Charles Biddle, now or lately in Guatimala, where he 
has been engaged in forming a company to cut the long-talked- 
of canal across the Isthmus of Panama. The eminent mer- 
chant, or broker, of the same name, is of another family, which 
is likewise remarkable for personal merit of no common order. 

The subject of our present sketch, being the son of a gentle- 
man of independent property, had every early advantage of 
education, and was sent to Princeton College, where he was 
graduated with the highest honors of his class at the age of 
only sixteen years. After completing his college course, he 
was placed in the office of a lawyer ; but before he had passed 
his minority, he was invited by General Armstrong, who had 
just been appointed Envoy to the court of France, to accom- 
pany him to that country as his private secretary—or secreta- 
ry of legation. Mr. Biddle accepted this offer, and went accord- 
ingly to Paris, where he remained several years as a member of 
the American embassy, during a period when its duties were 
rendered uncommonly arduous by the obligation to remonstrate 
incessantly against the repeated aggressions upon our neutral 
rights. ‘The case of the ship New-Jersey is recollected as one 
in which Mr. Biddle’s name appeared, as in some manner con- 
nected with the controversy. During his residence near the 
French court, the first-consulate was exchanged for the imperial 
crown, and he was present as one of the diplomatic corps, at 
the splendid ceremony of Napoleon’s coronation ; an incident 
in his life to which he has very felicitously adverted in the beau- 
tiful oration delivered by him, two years since, to the students 
and alumni of Princeton College. 

After some years passed in the refined society of Paris, he 
quitted that brilliant capital to travel in Italy and the countries 
of the Levant—then seldom visited by Americans. He made 
some stay at Delphi and at Athens, to indulge or cultivate his 
classic taste ; and then returned to Paris, whence he soon after 
passed over to England, and again entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice as secretary to Mr. Munroe, at that time our Minister at 
the court of London. 

His residence in the British metropolis was not a long one, 
as he preferred returning to the home from which he had so 
long been separated ; but the friendship formed with Mr. Mun- 
roe continued through the lifetime of that statesman, and per- 
haps materially influenced the after-life of both ; for it was the 
remote cause,of bringing Mr. Biddle into his present office, at the 
head of the most important financial institution of our country ; 
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and is believed to have been productive to Mr. Munroe of 
certain advantages, the details of which belong to private 
history alone. It was a friendship honorable to both; and if 
Mr. Biddle could have yielded the independence of his judg- 
ment so far as to act with the political party which supported 
his friend as a candidate for the Presidency, it would almost 
certainly have brought him forward into office in the general 
government, for which his talents undoubtedly qualified him. 

But several years elapsed between his return and Mr. Mun- 
roe’s election to the chief-magistracy ; during which interval 
Mr. Biddle was admitted to the bar, and commenced the prac- 
tice of the profession of law in his native city. ‘There is yet 
sometimes to be met with in collections of the less valuable 
pamphlets of that period, a printed report of the trial and execu- 
tion of two very guilty negroes for murder, on which occasion 
Mr. Biddle and Mr. Rush were the prisoners’ counsel; and it 
seems rather curious that those two gentlemen, whose mutual 
attitudes, or at least that of Mr. Rush towards the other, has 
been so unfriendly, should have been associated in perhaps 
their earliest forensic appearance. Tempora mutantur, says 
Horace, ef nos mutamur cum illis. — 

Soon after his admission to the bar, he married a lady of con- 
siderable fortune and most amiable character ; and being tired 
of the “ forum contentiosum,” or finding it uncongenial “to his 
taste, he withdrew from the legal profession, and devoted his 
attention to literature and politics, and that very costly amuse- 
ment cailed sometimes “ gentleman farming,” and by those who 
follow it, dignified with the name of experimental agriculture. 
Andalusia, a beautiful country-seat on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, was the scene of these researches into the qualities of 
seeds and the power of manures; and though we do not know 
that any important discoveries crowned the labor, we have seen 
a discourse delivered to an agricultural society by the farmer 
Biddle, which seems to be a learned dissertation, (but on sub- 
jects of tillage, we confess ourselves unread, beyond the Geor- 
gics of Virgil,)—and is certainly marked with the eloquence 
which has appeared in every thing proceeding from his pen. 

His zeal in the cause of letters induced him to assume, as a 
labor of love, the editorship of the Port-Folio, then the only 
literary journal of any repute in the country. It attained its 
most palmy state under his management ; but soon passed into 
other hands, and began to decline. 

For several successive winters he was a member of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, and was in the senate—a very youth- 
ful member of the patres conscripti of the State—during the 
exciting period of the war with Great Britain. He was an able 
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and ready debater, attentive to the business of legislation ; and 
on two occasions at least was particularly distinguished. -'The 
legislature of one of the eastern States had adopted resolutions 
condemning, in very severe terms, the conduct of the general 
administration and the policy of the war. ‘These resolves 
being in due course communicated to the several States, it hap- 
pened that Mr. Biddle was chairman, or the most active mem- 
ber, of the committee of senators to whom they were referred. 
He considered it no time for showing a divided front to the 
enemy; and possibly his own war-spirit was quickened by 
sympathy with two gallant brothers in the army and one in 
the navy, all of whom had been earning fame and honor by 
distinguished bravery. ‘The report which he wrote upon 
that occasion embodied with signal ability the sentiments which 
all would now agree to have been entirely appropriate to the 
peculiar circumstances of the juncture. About the same pe- 
riod, very near the close of the war, Congress was about to 
adopt a very energetic war-measure, which was strongly op- 
posed as unconstitutional. ‘This was, to raise an army of filty 
thousand men by means of militia drafts. The details of the 
plan would be tedious and uninteresting here; it is enough to 
say that Mr. Biddle advocated with zeal and eloquence the pas- 
sage of resolutions in the Pennsylvania legislature favorable to 
the execution of the plan by the federal government ; and it 
was, in fact, we believe, prevented only by the peace. 

It was a period of much party exacerbation ; and, as always 
must happen in such times, both parties, or leading men in them, 
said and did much that cannot on retrospection be entirely ap- 
proved by men of any party now: 


Simul insanavimus omnes ;” 


but it is not our desire to revive any of the unpleasant questions 
of that day. The federalists had elected Mr. Biddie to the se- 
nate, and they were now somewhat divided upon both the sub- 
jects just referred to. His conduct therefore gave some dissatis- 
faction to a portion of his constituents, and he relinquished his 
seat in the legislature. At the next Congressional election he 
was one of the four candidates nominated by the democratic 
party in the district that included Philadelphia ; but they did 
not receive a majority of the votes, and Mr. Biddle returned to 
the amusements of his country-seat during the summer, and his 
city residence during winter; and possibly it was more at this 

riod than at the earlier one, which we have named above, 
that his attention was particularly given to theoretic agriculture. 
Writing aow, without attempting to correct our reminiscences 
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by any inquiries or reference to himself or his immediate 
friends, it is obviously not impossible that, as to some of these 
ess important particulars, we may transpose the dates. 

After the Bank of the United States was chartered by Con- 
gress, he was named by President Munroe as one of the direc- 
tors on the part of the government; and attending regularly 
at the meetings of the Board, he entered upon a new and hitherto 
untried employment of his abilities, Though not a commer- 
cial man, but at that time merely a gentleman of literary taste 
and leisure, he became so efficient a member of the direction, 
that, on the resignation of Mr. Cheves, he was designated, at a 
convention of stockholders, as the most suitable person to fill 
the arduous office of President. It is known that he was con- 
tinued in that very important station, by successive re-elections, 
until the expiration of the charter ; and that whatever may have 
been the extent of hostile feeling generated among politicians 
by the angrily vexed question of the re- charter, there has been 
but one sentiment manifested toward him by the stockholders, 
namely, a grateful and constantly-augmented approbation. This 
has been testified by a repeated vote of thanks; and at the time 
of the last one, when the new charter was accepted from the 
state of Pennsylvania, it was accompanied with a magnificent 
present of a memorial service of plate. 

Nothiag could be more characteristic of Mr. Biddle than his 
public appearance on the occasion just alluded to, nor could any 
thing be more honorable to the head and heart of any man than 
the clear, plain, perspicuous, and satisfactory statement that 
he made of the advantages to be derived from the new charter, 
and the reasons for accepting it; and afterwards the acknow- 
ledgment which he made on behalf of the officers of the bank, 

as well as himself, in return for the vote of approval just adopt- 
ed by the meeting of stockholders. The first address was an 
unadorned display of financial knowledge and sagacity, betray- 
ing, perhaps, some measure of that liberal confidence in his 
country and his countrymen, the indulgence of which too far 
is possibly his most ensnaring propensity; while the second 
was 4 spontaneous and eloquent effusion of cordial attachment 
to the friends and associates with whom and for whom he had 
labored. 

It is not for us to pass a judgment upon the financial manage- 
ment of the Board of Directors of that institution from its com- 
mencement, or from Mr. Biddle’s accession to the presidency, 
till its close; nor of the management of the bank under its 


State charter, of which he is now at the head. Suchan inqui-— 


ry would involve questions that have become too much 
mingled with feelings of party strife to admit of any decision 
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that can be universally satisfactory, before the case is carried 
within the jurisdiction of that high court of errors and appeals 
that men call ; and, however desirable a financial 
history of the institution may be, both for entertainment and 
instruction, it is plain that to write it would require opportuni- 
ties of information such as we cannot, and few do possess. But 
we may suggest, in the meantime, that perhaps a greater share 
of the responsibtlity, whether for praise or blame, has been im- 
puted to the president of the board of directors than was equi- 
tably his due. That board has always contained men of first- 
rate abilities and intelligence ;—acting harmoniously with the 
president, but never intermitting the free exercise of their judg- 
ments in aid of his, while he has been nowise accustomed or 
desirous to assume more of the government than they were 
disposed to yield from an enlightened confidence in his urbani- 
ty, firmness, extraordinary knowledge, and untiring devotedness 
to the interests of the institution, which he and they believed to 
be identical with the interests of the country. It has been even 
said that one point of policy to which Mr. Biddle has owed much 
of his popularity as president, has been the forbearance with 
which he has allowed directors to be really directors, and cash- 
iers actually cashiers, without interfering at all with their ap- 
propriate functions ; a policy unhappily not duly appreciated 
by his predecessor. 

Looking at him outside of the walls of the bank, it remains 
for us to say that he finds time still to be active in all useful pro- 
jects of public improvement; to be hospitable, social, literary, 
and beneficent. As trustee of the University, commissioner for 
the Girard College,and member of numerous charitable and lite- 
rary associations, he lends not merely his name, but his faithful 
attention to all the most elevated interests of society. Some of 
the English papers, by some strange misapprehension, have 
said he is a Quaker-—meaning, doubtless, one of the Society of 
Friends ;—but, in truth, there is as little as possible of the qgua- 
ker, in any sense of the word, about him. He is, in respect to re- 
ligious faith, an Episcopalian, and a regular attendant upon the 
public worship of the church. Entirely amiable in domestic 
relations, no one attaches friends more warmly; and as the 
turmoil of politics into which he has been thrown, has failed to 
affect his temper or his spirits, so neither has his early relish for 
polite letters, in which he is an accomplished scholar, been 
spoiled by long devotion to the mus@ severiores of finance and 
commerce. While, therefore, he is at the morning council 
the wisest among the wise, he is often to be seen in the evening 
circle, the gayest of the gay. Happy in family ties, in the at- 
tachment of triends, the esteem of the community, and an ofli- 
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cial station which confers much power of doing good; he is 
yet happier in the recollection of a life, already past its meri- 
dian, spent hitherto in the untiring application of a cultivated 
mind and ardent feelings to varied objects of utility or refine- 
ment; and in the reflection that if he were obliged to write a 
faithful history of his career, the record would contain 


“No line that, dying, he would wish to blot.” 


AMETHA. 


Sue leans by the green-leaved balconies, ' 
As the glorious day into twilight dies, ) 
With the gentle wing of the gentlest breeze, 
To fan the lids of her lustrous eyes. — 
To lift the locks of her flowing hair— 
To mingle its breath with her fervid sighs— 
As over the vallies and mountains, there, 
The roseate day into twilight dies. 


Darker and darker the day she sees 
Become, and the flush of the sunlight fades, 
As she leans by the vine-clad balconies,— 
The purest and fairest of Southern maids. 
And scarcely a languor, and yet repose 
Comes over her limbs, as on the spot 
She stands, with her eyes uplifted to those, 
That rival their beams but eclipse them not. 


Her’s is a spirit as gentle and meek, 

As that which dwells in the folded flowers, 
And murmurs a music, that man should seek, 
To soften the pride of his sterner hours ; 
And there, in her dreamy and voiceless mood, 
My fancy, from fairy-land brings to ear 

The tones of a lute from some solitude, 


Or the voices in summer we love to hear. 
T. H. H. 


New-Orleans. 
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AN OCTOGENARY, 
FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dinner soon followed the departure of the pastor, and was 
sauced with discourse which I would that my limits would 
“apse me to record. ‘The afternoon and evening passed swift- 

y away, sped by “ old wine, old books, old wood,” and an “old 

friend.” At an earlier hour than the preceding night, the 
chamber candles lighted us to bed, and my hospitable host 
shook me by the hand with acordial good-night. After he had 
retired, I felt but little inclination for repose, and, as a good fire 
was blazing on the hearth, I procured a volume of Swift from 
the closet of my room, and sat down by the fireside to read. My 
thoughts, however, soon wandered from the page on which my 
eyes were fixed, and began to brood over the strangeness of 
the place in which I found myself, and the singular history of 
my kind old host. I figured to myself the stripling parting 
from his mother’s roof, and seeking the land of his ancestors. 
Then I saw him in the midst of the stir and bustle of London, 
and imagined his first palpitating interviews with Pope, and 
Young, and Gay. ‘Then I would see him mixing in the hollow 
crowd of courtiers in the great man’s anti-chamber, or join- 
ing in the fluttering throng which passed in review before the 
old monarch on a birthday; that throng whose follies and 
vices are portrayed in fadeless colors upon the pages of Lady 
Mary Wortley. 

The scene changed, and he was sitting between a couple of 
hay-cocks with Bolingbroke at Lydiard ; or was listening to 
a chapter of pointed complainings at Pope’s beakfast-table ; or 
was chased up and down stairs by the Dean of St. Patrick. 
Another wave of the wand transported him to Paris, and 
plunged him in the recesses of the Palais Royal; and yet 
another, and he stood among the ruins of Rome. Again he 
was in England, and then came a mist over the mirror, and 
objects were but faintly and uncertainly seen in it. Among 
them, however, was a beautiful woman moving about, and busy 
with his destiny. She was now sitting alone in an old manor 
house, gazing listlessly at the trees of the Park as they spread 
their green canopies over the herds of deer, and a single swan, 
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floating majestically in the stream which flowed beneath them. 
A sound is heard ; she raises her head from her pensive hand, 
and shakes back her clustering locks and eagerly listens. It is 
the tread of a horse galloping up the approach. She hastily 
rises, and with faltering steps advances towards the door. It 
opens, and Wyborne enters. Her gestures seem to entreat him 
to hasten away, for there is danger in his stay. He re-assures 
her with looks of joyful love. And now he seats himself by 
her side, her head droops upon his shoulder, and her passive 
hand rests in one of his; while the other, half-encircling her 
waist, plays with the tangles of her hair. Can there be any 
doubt as to the theme of their glowing discourse? But hark! 
what noise is that in the court-yard? Is it possible that the 
chase can be over! They both start up; she entreats him to 
fly; he moodily shakes his head; it is too late. ‘The door 
flies open. A gray-haired man, but hale and ruddy, and of 
Herculean proportions, enters. He starts—turns pale with rage 
—his lips move with dire imprecations. His sword is out, and 
he advances furiously upon Wyborne, who puts his blade aside 
with his sheathed rapier. The old man stamps with passion, 
and seems to call for help. A train of liveried menials enters, 
and at their master’s beck approach the intruder. Wyborne 
gently disengages himself from the clinging girl, and tenderly 
places her fainting form upon a couch. His steel glitters in 
the air. He describes around him a magic circle, which the 
baffled crew dare not pass. The door closes behind him, and 
before the dependents can ask the further pleasure of their lord, 
the clang of his horse’s hoofs is heard lessening in the distance. 

Then again I saw them riding over the waves of the Atlantic, 
and I beheld her gentle form pining away on a distant shore, 
perhaps under the fatal ban of a Father’s Curse! And then 
her funeral ! 

“T must see her picture before I sleep !” I exclaimed, start- 
ing up, strongly excited by my waking dream. “I must gaze 
upon her lovely features as they are feebly shadowed forth on 
the canvas below, or the phantom I have conjured up will 
haunt me till dawn!” I opened the door softly, and listened ; 
all was silent as the grave. I took off my shoes, and snuffing 
my candle, prepared to descend. I have to confess that I was 
not at that time of my life free from the fumes of the supersti- 
tious lore, which in my boyish days formed the chosen aliment 
of childhood, and which was employed by the ignorant nurses 
of those days both as a reward and a punishment. I own my 
curiosity more than half gave way when the hall clock struck 


TWELVE, as I was groping my way down stairs. [reached the 


library door; my hand was upon the lock; I hesitated fora 
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moment, and looked hastily over my shoulder. The lock 
turned, and as the door slowly opened, I felt as if I should en- 
counter some spectral form in the deserted apartment. All was 
still, however, and nothing was to be seen, as I advanced into 
the room, but the white, ghastly busts in the middle of it, cast- 
ing long black sepulchral shadows into the void beyord. [ ad- 
vanced stealthily along, shading my flickering candle with my 
hand, when I was suddenly startled with a shock and a noise. 
Thad stumbled over achair. Apprehensive lest the noise should 
alarm the house, I returned hastily to the door, and listened. 
But no sound broke the dead silence of the night, and I return- 
ed with more cautious steps to pursue my way. At last I stood 
before the mysterious curtain which concealed the features of 
the long-buried fair. I felt strangely excited; I felt as if some 
appearance, natural or supernatural, would yet baffle my curi- 
osity. The mantel-piece was so high that I was unable to 
reach the curtain from the ground, and putting down my light, 
I went in search of the library steps, which I carefully arranged 
before the fireplace. ‘Taking up the candlestick, 1 mounted 
the steps, and laid my hand upon the fringe of the curtain, and 
was in the act of withdrawing it when I heard a rustling sound 
behind me. ‘Turning suddenly around, I saw before me an ap- 
parition, which, in such a place and at such an hour, might 
well have daunted a stouter heart than mine. A figure in 
white drapery falling to its feet, a white covering upon its head, 
and its pale and withered features lighted up by a taper held up 
in its long, bony fingers, was looking sadly, yet sternly upon 
me. My candle dropped from my hand, and I was near falling 
to the ground. 

“Young man, what do you here?” inquired a well-known 
voice. It was Colonel Wyborne, who had been disturbed by 
the falling of the chair at my first entrance, and who had de- 
scended as he was, in search of the cause. My confusion may 
be imagined ; I would almost have exchanged his presence for 
that of one of the beings of another world, which for a moment 
I had imagined him to be. He stood looking at me witha 
kind of bewildered curiosity, and again said, before I had reco- 
vered from my confusion, “ Young man, how came you here 
at this time of night ?” 

By this time I had descended from my elevation, and had in 
some degree collected my spirits, and thinking that the truth 
was the best excuse I could make, I apologized for having dis- 
turbed his repose, and accounted for my strange conduct by 
the strong curiosity which my Aunt Champion’s description of 
Mrs. Wyborne had excited in my mind to see her portrait. I 
added, that as the picture was veiled, I had concluded that the 
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subject was one upon which I was not to touch in his presence ; 
but that my curiosity was certainly not diminished by that air 
of mystery, and it had perhaps got the better of my sense of 
what was due to my host; which certainly should have pre- 
vented me from prying into what he saw fit to couceal. I con- 
cluded by heartily begging his pardon for my unauthorized in- 
trusion upon such sacred ground, and promising to offend no 
more in future. 

I had gathered up my candlestick and broken candle, and 
was passing by him, feeling sufficiently foolish, when the 
kind old man laid his hand upon my arm, and gently detain- 
ed me. 

“Stop,” said he, “there is no great harm in what you have 
done; your chief fault has been in not having told me of your 
desire to see all that remains to me of my beloved wife. I did 
not know that you had even heard of her; and she is a subject 
to which Inever lead, unless I am sure of an interested audi- 
tor. Ascend the steps again, if you please, and draw the cur- 
tain.” 

Much relieved, I obeyed with alacrity, and the portrait was 
soon unveiled. The light of the two faint candles gave but a 

tantalizing view of a form of the softest grace, and features of 
the most bewitching beauty. There she sat in the bloom of 


early womanhood, 
“In freshest flower of youthly years.” 


The side of her figure was presented to you, but her face was 
turned as it were suddenly to yours, as if upon some happy sur- 
prise, life and joy breathing from her half-smiling lips and flash- 
ing from her dark, hazel eyes. The graceful proportions of her 
bust, too, were brought skilfully into view by the attitude the 
painter had chosen. Her light brown hair, forming a singular 
but beautiful contrast with her dark eyes, fell in natural ringlets 
upon her shoulders, and shaded her pure brow. Her right hand 
rested upon the smallest of lap-dogs, which (evidently a portrait, 
too,) was apparently roused by the same cause which had ex- 
cited his mistress, and was half standing upon her lap, and re- 
garding you with a serious earnestness ‘of expression. She was 
seated tinder a tree, as was usual in portraits of women of that 
day; and a landscape, which I could scarcely discern, formed 
the rest of the scenery of the picture. 

1 stood for many minutes gazing upon this lovely vision ; 
this being, long since vanished from the earth, and yet here be- 
fore me in all the rosy light of youth and joy. Colonel W yborne 
did not interrupt my abstracted gaze till I drew a long breath, 
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as if after a long draught of beauty. He at length broke the 
silence. 

“ It is like her,” said he, “too like her, I sometimes think ; and 
at other times I look at it till the resemblance seems to vanish 
in the stronger light of memory. It is for this reason that | 
have hung the curtain ’before it; for I find that the reality of 
the portraiture impresses me more vividly if it be presented 
only occasionally to my view.” 

“She must have indeed “been a creature,” I exclaimed, “to 
be remembered to the end of the longest life! Iam sure that 
her image will never fade from my remembrance, should my 
days be protracted to the utmost verge of existence !” 

“You are right, my son,” returned my aged friend ; “ you are 
right. She was one of those beings who bore the stamp of immor- 
tality upon her brow while she was on earth, and she breathed 
an undying remembrance into the hearts of all who knew her. 
We have been long parted, but she has never been absent from 
me ; and now this fleshly veil must soon be withdrawn, and we 
shall again see one another face to face.” 

As he was speaking, I turned my eyes from the lively portrai- 
ture before me to the living countenance at my side. His eyes 
were raised ; the tears rolled down his wrinkled but unmoved 
cheek; his mind had, as it were, for a moment escaped from its 
prison-house, and rejoined the companion-spirit, the long-lost 
but the unforgotten ! 

“The tears of bearded men,” it has been said and often 
quoted, “stir up the soul of him who beholds them with a far 
deeper, because stranger sympathy, than is called forth by the 
ready tears of woman ;” but what are they to the tears of extreme 
old age? 

I was deeply moved, and descending from my elevation, I 
advanced to my venerable friend, and taking his hand, reproach- 
ed myself for having thus agitated his aged bosom by my ill- 
timed curiosity. He looked at me, and seeing in my wet eye 
and quivering lip the sympathy which annihilated the years that 
separated us, he looked benignantly upon me, and said, 

“ Nay, my dear boy, it is | who should apologize for having 
thus given vent to emotions which are far better confined in the 
breast ; but you have taken me at unawares, and the strange- 
ness of the hour and the unexpectedness of this interview quite 
disarmed me. But come,” he continued, taking me by the arm, 
“we will live over together those long gone years at some more 
seasonable time ; and now let us betake ourselves to our cham- 
bers again.” 

With these words we slowly retired from the Library, and 
ascended the Stairs in silence. When we reached the door of 
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my apartment Colonel Wyborne expressively pressed my hand 
without a word, and left me 


“To chew the food of sweet and bitter fancy.” 


It was now near one o’clock ; my fire was almost out, and 
my candle was flickering in its socket ; so I speedily disposed 
myself for rest. It was long, however, before sleep consented to 
be wooed to my pillow. The figures of my aged host and of 
the bride of his youth for a long time flitted around my couch, 
and drove sleep away. At last, however, the 'T'win-Brother of 
Death waved his poppies over my head, and my senses were 
lapped in forgetfulness. 

When I awoke in the morning, the midnight events, which 
were the first which occurred to 1 my remembrance, seemed like 
the visions of the night, to be “such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” But the rays of the sun soon chased away the shadows 
which had lingered after sleep had fled, and I realized that I had 
actually had the singular interview with Colonel Wyborne in 
the Library, which “dwelt on my memory. I felt at first as if 
our morning meeting might be a little awkward after our mid- 
night parting, and I tesolved to make no allusion to the matter, 
unless my host led to the subject ; but upon second thoughts | 
determined not to treat it as a circumstance of which I was 
ashamed, but as one which had excited a strong interest in my 
mind, of which I could not forbear to speak. 

_ Upon my reaching the parlor, I found Peter busily employed 
in laying the breakfast-table, with an air of even greater impor- 
tance than usual ; which I accounted for by the fact of its being 
Thanksgiving Day. His master. had not yet appeared; but a 
few minutes, however, elapsed before the door opened, and he 
came in. He bade me good morning in his usual manner, and 
I could perceive no trace of the agitation of a few hours before. 
When Peter had marshalled the last division of the multitudi- 
nous array of comestibles which were provided for my refresh- 
ment, and the house-keeper had duly furnished forth the simpler 
components of Colonel Wyborne’s repast, and they had both 
withdrawn, I begged to know if my kind entertainer had expe- 
rienced any ill consequences from his unusual exposure, of 
which I was the unintentional cause. He set my fears at rest 
upon that point, and showing no disinclination to the subject, I 
reverted to it, assuring him that it was an hour, the remembrance 
of which would abide with me to my dying day. He seemed 
pleased with my enthusiasm, and gratified to think that the 


memory of his wife, which he had supposed would have been’ 


buried with himself, would take root in a younger breast, and 
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flourish for another generation. He inquired how much of his 
history I had learned from Mrs. Champion, and then added ma- 
ny particulars, which she had omitted from her having figured fa- 
vorably in them, of his short residence in Boston. He also added, 
beginning at the breakfast-table, and continuing his narrative in 
a short walk in the garden, a succinct history of his first ac- 
quaintance with Maria Somers ; the difficulties he surmounted ; 
his clandestine marriage, and the reasons which made it expe- 
dient to transfer his residence from England to America. His 
history, strange and eventful as it was, I must reserve for some 
opportunity which affords an ampler verge than is left by this 
too-protracted though “ower true” tale. We continued saun- 
tering up and down the gravel walks, and bathing in the deli- 
cious soft air and hazy light of a day better worthy of a place 
among the bright ring that circle in joyous dance around the 
merry month of May, than to be of the train of the gloomy 
month which ushers in the winter ; till the sound of the first bell 
reminded us that it was time to make our preparations for di- 
vine service. 

My toilet was soon completed, and I occupied myself until it 
was time to goto church in a daylight visit to the Library. 
The lovely features of Maria Wyborne were still unveiled, and 
smiled upon me even more sweetly than they had done the 
night before, as the rays of the sun seemed to penetrate the 
darkest recesses of the picture, and to bring boldly out all that 
was dimly seen at midnight. When I heard Colonel Wyborne 
leave his chamber overhead, I drew the curtain, and having re- 
moved the steps from the fireplace to their appropriate nook, I 
issued out to meet him. 

The second bell was just beginning to ring, and the carriage 
was already at the door; the sable coachman sitting compla- 
cently enthroned upon the dickey, while Peter, hat in hand, 
stood by the expanded door and unfolded steps of the old- 
fashioned chariot. Colonel Wyborne stood before me as he 
reached the lowest stair, the very image of a gentleman of the 
generation which was then just leaving the stage. His wig 
was elaborately powdered, and terminated behind in a black 
silk bag, which swung pendulously from shoulder to shoulder 
as he walked. His coat was of a deep claret color, with gold 
buttons, and embroidered about the button-holes, skirts, and 
cuffs. His waistcoat of the same material, richly laced about 
the ample pocket flaps, opening in front, displayed a world of 
the finest lace waving in the breeze. Rufiles of the same 
gossumer fabric shaded his hands. His breeches and stockings 
were of black silk, and his shoes were graced with ample 
buckles of the purest gold. His gold-headed cane—full half as 
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tall as himself, now only seen on the stage—and his cocked hat, 
were brought by the vigilant Peter, who left his post by the 
carriage door upon his master’s approach. Having invested 
him with these ensigns of dignity, Peter took the cloak from 
the hands of the attendant housekeeper, and with fitting reve- 
rence enveloped his master’s form in its ample folds. Alas for 
the scarlet cloaks of our Fathers! They have vanished, with 
many of the other habits of our ancestors, and have carried 
with them to their last home much of the graceful reverence 
for age and rank of which they were the emblems! Peace 
to their shreds ! 

Colonel Wyborne being at length invested with all his ha- 
biliments, leaned upon my arm, and somewhat painfully 
ascended the uncertain footing of the carriage steps. I followed 
him, and the door was closed upon us by Peter, who duly took 
his stand behind the carriage. The heavy vehicle moved 
slowly forward, and as we turned into the high road, it might 
have been thought that one of the frontispieces to the old edi- 
tions of Sir Charles Grandison was suddenly inspired with life, 
and had turned out the family coach of Uncle Selby or the 
more elegant equipage of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen or the mer- 
curial Lady G., upon the King’s highway. Turning to the 
left as we came into the public road, we ascended a considera- 
ble hill, from the top of which we saw before us the village 
meeting-house—forming as it were the centre of the little rural 
system, As we drove along the road we saw the inhabitants 
of the village issuing from their comfortable houses, and wend- 
ing their way to chureh. They were mostly dressed in the 
productions of their own farms and looms, and had an air of 

substantial plenty about them without any attempts on the part 
of man or woman to ape the manners and costume of the town. 
The road was also covered with the farmers who lived beyond 
walking distance, mounted on stout farm horses, with their 
wives or daughters seated on pillions behind them; and now 
and then a heavy square-topped gig, or chaise as it was then 
called, looking like a sedan chair cut in two and placed on 
wheels, came lumbering along, filled with an amount of hu- 
manity which proved to a demonstration the infinite com- 
pressibility, if not perfectibility, of human nature. ‘The meet- 
ing- house was of the earliest style of construction ; the belfry in 
the centre of the roof, which sloped up on four sides to it ; 
the principal door, which was opposite to the pulpit, was on 
one of the longer sides of the parallelogram, while the shorter 
sides were adorned and accommodated with porticoes. As we 


passed by the cheerful groups of walkers or riders, for it not_ 


being the Sabbath, they did not think it incumbent upon them, 
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though going to meeting, to put on their Sunday faces, they all 
made due reverence to Colonel Wyborne, who was universally 
beloved for his bountiful and courteous spirit. When we 
drew up at the church door, many a brawny arm was proffered 
to assist him in his descent, which he acknowledged with the 
most perfect grace of good breeding, and said something to each 
of his humble friends, which made them better contented with 
themselves and of course with him. 

I followed Colonel Wyborne up the broad aisle to his pew, 
which was the fourth from the door on your right hand, and 
the nearest of the pews to the pulpit; the space between the 
pews and the pulpit being filled up with benches, upon which 
were arranged the aged parishioners, who were not owners of 
pews, in order of seniority ; the post of honor being the one 
nearest the minister. The pulpit was of oak, unpainted, and 
surmounted by an enormous sounding-board, looking like a gi- 
gantic extinguisher just on the point of putting out the lumina- 
ry beneath. Beneath the pulpit, the deacons’ seat embraced 
within its ample enclosure the dignified officials for whom it 
was designed ; one bald-headed, with an unquestionable squint, 
and the other with his thin gray locks falling almost to his 
shoulders, and with a sharp face and meagre person ; both 
seated with their backs to the pulpit and their faces to the con- 
gregation. ‘TI'wo galleries ran round the walls ; one filled with 
women and the other with men. Near the ceiling, on the left 
hand as we sat, a phenomenon was presented to the inquiring eye 
in the shape of an oblong hole in the wall, surrounded by a 
sort of wooden frame, in which was set a human face, which 
glared upon the meeting-house door with an earnestness almost 
supernatural. About every ten seconds the face of the appari- 
tion underwent a sort of downward twitch, which was suc- 
ceeded with a sharp toll of the bell, but the eyes were ever ri- 
vetted upon the door. At length a twitch of more convulsive 
energy than usual was followed by an emphatic clang of the 
bell, which said, as plainly as the tongue of bell could speak, 
“There, my work’s done for to day ;” and while its undulating 
sound was vibrating on the ear, the Rev. Mr. Armsby walked 
majestically along the aisle, and ascended the stairs ; his well- 
powdered wig diffusing a miniature snow-storm upon the small 
precise cape of his black cloak. After a short pause the ser- 
vices proceeded. 'The prayers of the revered pastor were ad- 
mirable ; eloquent, devout, fervid, mostly clothed in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, or at least in language which gushed from 
a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of the Hebrew prophets. 
As the rich, deep tones of his voice uttered forth the recital of the 
blessings and bounties which this people had received at the 
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hand of Heaven—of F'reedom—of Peace—of Plenty ; and above 
all, of the knowledge of the true God and of Jesus Christ, 
whom He has sent ; and then described their unworthiness, and 
ingratitude, and sinfulness, and deprecated the impending wrath 
of Heaven, and the awful judgments which were reserved for 
an ungrateful, godless nation—all wrapt in the dark and terrible 
imagery of the prophecies; I could almost imagine that I 
heard one of the seers of old telling, in thunder tones, his mes- 
, of warning and denunciation to the chosen but erring 
ace. 

The innovation of a choir had displaced the good old cus- 
tom of singing the hymns “ line by line” by the whole congre- 
vation. Of this part of the service I will say nothing, except 
that it bore ne resemblance, which could shock the most rigid 
puritan, to the choral symphonies of the Sistine Chapel, or 
even to the heathenish melody of that legitimate daughter of 
the old Scarlet Lady, the Church of England. A _bass-viol 
grated its share of harsh discords, in addition to those of the 
human instruments, all of which together, if the science of 
music does not lie, must have amounted to harmony. Colonel 
Wyborne, in the goodness of his heart, and the abundance of his 
good-will to any persons who earnestly did what they could to 
assist at the service of the sanctuary, though himself an ex- 
ceilent judge of music, stood up alone during the performance, 
and encouraged the choristers by strict attention and beating 
time, and when they finished, by an emphatic—“ very well—very 
well, indeed !” audible over the whole house. My gravity, I 
confess, received a severe shock, and I fully expected to hear 
a general titter run round the assembly ; but a hurried glance 
around satisfied me that it was a usual act of my admirable 
old friend, and was nr with pride and pleasure by the 
singers and the rest of the congregation, and by no means 
looked upon as any thing out of the common way. This cir- 
cumstance brought Sir Roger de Coverley at once to my mind ; 
and the idea being suggested, I recalled a good many points of 
resemblance between the warm-hearted old Baronet and Colo- 
nel Wyborne ; though the latter was entirely free from any hal- 
lucination like that which sometimes sent Sir Roger’s wits a 
wool-gathering. 

The introductory services being over, the minister rose, and 
took a prefatory look around at his flock. Before giving out, 
his text, however, he desired the audience, in a tone of authori- 
ty and decision which would have well become Dr. Johnson 
himself when he scolded Boswell for having a head-ache, not 
to interrupt the discourse by coughing or sneezing; which 
ebullitions he assured them were entirely unnecessary. It may 
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be well to add that his commands were strictly obeyed ; thus 
affording a new fact in support of Kant’s theory of the power 
of the will over bodily ailments. This preliminary being 
adjusted, he announced his text and proceeded with his sermon. 
It was a truly masterly production, and displayed those re- 
markable powers which not long afterwards procured his 
translation to the more congenial atmosphere of the metropolis. 
It was a work like one of the Pyramids ; its foundations, 
broad and deep, resting on eternal and universal truth, and 
the superstructure tapering in sublime simplicity up to the 
blessed duty of gratitude ; massive blocks of sense and reason- 
Ing piled regularly in lessening rows upon one another, and 
clamped together by cogent quotations from the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures ; all ascending upwards to a single truth, 
and making upon the mind, undistracted by meretricious orna- 
ment, an impression of oneness—the feeling of a grand whole. 
The music of his intonations and the harmony of his gesture 
are still present to my mind, as if it were but yesterday that he 
spoke. He was listened to with the most profound attention ; 
and when he ended, his auditory all seemed to take a long 
breath, and each man looked upon his neighbor with a flushed 
cheek and a dilated eye. 

But one circumstance interrupted the solemnity of the dis- 
course, and that was too characteristic a one to be passed over 
in silence. In the midst of the sermon an unlucky child in 
the women’s gallery began to cry. The pastor stopped short, 
turned his severe eye upon the dismayed mother, and sternly 
said, “ Take that child away !” In unutterable confusion the 
poor woman gathered up her descendant; and the urchin, 
kicking and screaming with an energy worthy of a better 
cause, quickly vanished from our sight. This little episode, 
however, attracted but little attention on the part of the rest of 
the audience, and the moment it was over they were as deeply 
absorbed as ever in the march of the discourse. 

After the blessing had been pronounced, the whole congrega- 
tion remained standing in their places, as was their invariable 
custom, until Mr. Armsby and Colonel Wyborne had left the 
house. While the clergyman was making his preparations for 
his departure, Colonel Wyborne left his pew, and kindly ad- 
vanced to the venerable band of old men, and made friendly 
inquiries as to their well-being; and I could catch the sounds 
of their grateful voices thanking him for the bountiful gifts 
which he had bestowed upon them at this joyful season. When 
Mr. Armsby descended from the pulpit, Colonel Wyborne took 
his arm, and giving me a signal to follow, slowly left the house, 
courteously ihclining his head to the right and left in acknow- 
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ledgment of the respectful salutations which he received from 
the sturdy farmers on either side. We all three entered the 
coach, which we found ready at the door, and were soon con- 
veyed to the scene of the solemnities which yet remained to be 
performed appropriate to the great New England festival. On 
the way the conversation was engrossed by the two gentlemen, 
and I confess that I regarded my reverend companion as a sort 
of a Mordecai at my gate, and looked forward with a kind of 
dismay to the cloud which he would bring over the joyous fes- 
tivity which I had anticipated at the Thanksgiving table of my 
genial host. 

Upon our arrival we were shown into the Library, at either 


end of which a blazing fire, worthy of an English Christmas, . 


diffused a generous warmth through the apartment. The 
cheerful heat had an evident effect on the ice of the reverend 
gentleman’s manners; for there being no provision made in 
those days for warming churches, we were al] glad enough to 
greet the cordial welcome of the blaze. As we walked from one 
fireplace to the other, and stopped before each to imbibe a por- 
tion of its warmth, Mr. Armsby, for almost the first time, turned to 
me and said, “ Well, young gentleman, how do you like being 
between two fires ?”—ajocular abortion, which I received witha 
laugh worthy of a better jest—with an explosion which would 
not have discredited a Schcepen in the eyes of a jovial burgo- 
master. ‘The worthy gentleman evidently took my laugh in 
good part, and by being put on better terms with himself, was 
disposed to regard me with more consideration than he had yet 
done. He made some more rather cumberous attempts at jocu- 
larity, which being met more than half-way by myself, we soon 
rapidly neared one another ; and before long, not unassisted by 
the good-nature of our host, we were fairly engaged yard-arm 
to yard-arm. My awe of him gradually melted away, and be- 
fore Peter made his appearance with the tankard of punch, [ 
began to wonder that I could ever have felt any. 

As I have hinted in the preceding sentence, in due time the 
door opened, and the excellent functionary there alluded to was 
ushered in, bearing with fitting solemnity upon a salver the silver 
tankard, which in those days ever heralded the serious business 
of the day. A grateful perfume arose from its brimming mouth, 
and filled the apartment. Colonel Wyborne received the fra- 
grant offering at the hands of the sable Ganymede, and having 
raised it to his lips, passed it to his most honored guest, who 
paid it the homage of a deeper libation, and then consigned it 
to my ingenuous hands. ‘This harbinger of better things to 
come, (now, I admit, better far removed,) performed its orbit 
round our little circle with a rapidity and regularity, which 
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would have given a 'Temperance Society a fit of delirium tre- 
mens, until the last drop wasdrained. Admirer as I am of old cus- 
toms, I must allow that this was one which [am glad to have sur- 
vived. The punch-drinking of a morning, which our ancestors 
looked upon in the light of an innocent amusement, not to say of 
a positive duty, is extinct ; and with it have vanished, in a great 
measure, the gout, and a train of “immedicable ills,” of which it 
was the fruitful parent. Since its disappearance, too, drunk- 
enness is avice almost unknown to the educated classes, which 
was far from being the case in my time. Ou the present oc- 
casion, however, the bewitching draught seemed to unlock the 
secret source of a thousand sympathies till then unsuspected, 
aud to bring to light a multitude of affinities unfelt before, 
between the morning, the meridian, and the evening of life. 
Under its deceitful, though delicious enchantment, the barriers, 
which time and custom had raised between us, and which but 
a short time before seemed to be impassable, were levelled with 
the ground, and we stood side by side as friend by friend. 
Precisely as the hall clock struck two, Peter, re-entering, an- 
nounced dinner ; and, marshalled by that dark seneschal, we pro- 
ceeded in due order to the dining-room. Mr. Armsby blessed the 
meal with a grace which seemed at least sufficiently long to a hun- 
gry boy, in which he did not omit. in the enumeration of bless- 
ings, the Governor, council, the churches, the college, and the old 
Congress. When he had concluded and we had taken our seats, 
the covers were removed, and displayed an array of dishes which 
would have seemed preposterous for the supply of three per- 
sons, did we not know that a multitude of retainers were as- 
sembled in the kitchen, eagerly awaiting whatever might fall 
from our table. A noble tautaug,* with his tail in his mouth, 
lay grimly before me, like the Egyptian emblem of eternity. 
At the foot of the table Colonel Wyborne was entrenched behind 
a formidable round of beef d-la-mode. A roast turkey was 
stretched, victim-like, upon his back before the sacerdotal knife 
of the pastor; while on the other side of the table, a pair of 
boiled chickens lay patiently awaiting their immersion in the 
oyster-sauce which stood ready for the deed. Vegetables of every 
description filled up all the interstices of the well-spread board ; 
and decanters of white wine (for as yet red wine was not) kept 
watch and ward, like tall sentinels, over the whole scene of ac- 
tion. Soon the remains of the fish before me were decently 
removed, and replaced by an admirable haunch of venison at- 
tended by all that should accompany that prince of meats —the 
sacrificial fires—the jelly, “sweet as the smile when fond lovers 
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‘meet, and soft as their parting tear,’—the thin parallelograms 
of toast, brown as the Arabian berry. All our energies were 
soon wholly engrossed in this new career of duty, which we 
pursued with an untiring zeal and indomitable perseverance, 
which should have entitled us to a high place among the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

But, alas! even venison may cease to please! at least a fore- 
boding of future good, yet to be revealed from the dark recesses 
of the kitchen, prompted forbearance ere it was too late. At 
length the viands, which I have feebly attempted to describe, 
were transported from our eyes, anda new generation occupied 
their vacant places. The beef d-la-mode suddenly gave place to 
the much-injured bird which saved the capitol; the venison 
with a sigh yielded its throne toa triple alliance of wild ducks ; 
a pair of partridges dislodged the reluctant turkey ; while the 
boiled chickens, with the attendant oyster-sauce, fled amain be- 
fore the incursion of a horde of lesser “fowl of game.” The 
transitory nature of all human things is well illustrated by the 
sentiment of one of the heroines of “The Rovers, or the Dou- 
ble. Arrangement,” in the Anti-Jacobin, where she says, (I 
quote from memory,) “'The beef of to-morrow will succeed to 
the veal of to-day, as the veal of to-day has succeeded to the 
mutton of yesterday ;” but the flying courses of a single repast 
bring home even more forcibly to the reflecting mind the insta- 
bility of our most substantial joys, and afford a lively picture of 
the fleeting generations of mankind, hurrying, like them, over 
the bountifully spread and richly adorned banquetting table on 
which Boon Nature feasts her children. ‘The change which 
had just come over the scene before us was not destined to en- 
dure any more than the one which had preceded it. ‘I he shin- 
ing face of Peter is again seen, full of busy importance, bus- 
tling about the board ; and now the table is cleared—and anx- 
ious expectation sits impatient on every brow. A pause ensues. 
‘The door opens, and lo! he comes, the Pudding of the Plum, 
Thanksgiving-day’s acknowledged chief! He comes—attend- 
ed, conqueror-like, by the dethroned monarch of Christmas day 
—Mince Pie—who follows, crest-fallen, in his triumphal train ! 
Apple Pie, too, rears his “honest sonsy face” in sturdy yeoman 
pride. Custard, no longer “ blasphemed through the nose,” re- 
ceives the respectful deference due to fallen greatness. And 
thou, Pumpkin Pie, my country’s boast! when I forget thee, 
may my right hand forget its cunning! And Squash Pie, too ! 
when I refuse to celebrate thy praise, may my tongue Cleave to 
the roof of my mouth! 

Then came the dessert, chiefly composed, from the necessity 
of the season, of dried fruits; but then such apples and such 
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pears! Apples for which Atalanta might well have lost her 
race, or which might well have been thrown by Discord among 
the Gods! The pears, too! St. Michael’s spicy fruit; St. 
Catherine’s immutable glow—“ the side that’s next the Sun ”— 
worthy the cheek of a cherub; St. Germain’s celestial gust ; 
and other gentle races, which confer by their virtues higher 
honors on their patron saints than any they derive from their 
canonization. 

Then, too, came, from the subterraneous crypts where they 
had been confined for many years, the imprisoned spirits whom 
Wit obeys. Not those fierce demons which are called into be- 
ing amidst the fierce combustion of the still, and which soon 
tear in pieces the victims whom they have singled out for their 
prey; but “delicate spirits,” like the gentle Ariel—bursting 
into life in the year-long summer’s day of the Fortunate Islands, 
and summoned across the Atlantic waves to impart their native 
summer to northern hearts. Alas! that any magicians should 
now be found who would fain exercise them, and condemn 
them to the fate of vulgar devils! But then it must be admit- 
ted that the degeneracy of modern times has reached even 
these etherial powers. The grapes of the present day do not 
express the same juice which gushed from the veins of their 
progenitors. ‘Their thin potations have debauched this washy 
generation. Did the French Philosophy take root amongst us 
before our clay had been.soaked in claret and champagne ? 
Were we over-run with the weeds of German Metapliysics be- 
fore the Rhine had poured an acid deluge over the land?) Talk 
of the schoolmaster being abroad! The heresies which infest 
this age were unknown, until the wine merchant went abroad. 

I wish that I could find it in my heart todetain the gentle read- 
er from the perusal of things better worth his reading, and re- 
count the talk of that genial day. But the milkiness of my 
nature forbids. Besides, a separate essay will not be too much 
to devote to the oddities, genius, and virtues of Richard Armsby. 
He was a choice specimen of that racy class of originals—the 
elder New England clergy ; men who were in a great measure 
raised above the control of public opinion, and the sharpnesses 
of whose characters were not smoothed down by the friction of 
society, and the excursions of whose eccentricities were checked 
neither by the inquisition of squeamish coteries nor by the 
censure of a fastidious age. I have never looked upon his 
like since he entered into his rest. He united the playfulness 
of Yorick and the simplicity of Parson Adams, with the logi- 
cal acuteness of Butler, the strong sense of Barrow, and the 
redundant imagination of Taylor; and all these shining and 
solid materials, which went to make up the web of his remark- 
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able mind, were strongly relieved by the dark ground-work of 
the sternest Calvinism upon which they were woven. And 
yet this man is forgotten! His sermons, which should have 
constituted an integral portion of our literature, have been fated 
to “clothe spice, line trunks,” or to fall into the sacrilegious 
hands of the “oblivious cook.” Surely this was a man of 
whom the world in which he lived was not worthy ! 

That day is an epoch in my life, for it was the first time that 
I had ever listened to the table-talk of the highest description. 
I might have searched the world through, and yet not have met 
with two such men, so different and yet so admirable, as the two 
whom the chances of life had thrown together in the remote 
village of Sanfield. I have since listened to most of the ce- 
lebrated men of conversation of our times, and the chimes of 
midnight have often fallen unheeded upon my ear as I yielded 
myself to the enchantment of their eloquence and wit ; but the 
remembrance of that brilliant day still holds the first place 
among my convivial memories. 

We remained at table till about six o’clock, when we return- 
ed to the library, where tea and coffee were served. After this 
ceremony was over, Mr. Armsby’s pipe was brought—“ his 
custom always of an afternoon”—and taking, as it were, a new 
departure from this event, he swept gallantly on through a sea 
of talk, growing more and more brilliant as he went. At last, 
however, ten o’clock came ; he knocked out the last ashes of 
his pipe, and taking a glass more of wine as a stirrup-cup, he 
prepared for his departure. 'The carriage was soon at the door ; 
and our charming friend, for such I could not but regard him in 
spite of his ministerial dignity, bade us a cordial good-night. 
As I attended him to the carriage, he warmly pressed me, no- 
thing loth, to visit him at his bachelor’s house. 

When 1 returned to the Library, Colonel Wyborne begged to 
know whether I did not think that his propheey the day be- 
fore, of the change which a day would bring forth in Mr. 
Armsby, had not been fulfilled. I replied with expressions of 
the warmest admiration of the qualities of his reverend friend. 
“ And pray, Sir,” I added, “ why did not you tell me how ex- 
traordinary a man he is ?” 

“ Simply,” he replied with a benignant smile, “simply be- 
cause I wished to give you the pleasure of finding it out for 
yourself.” 

We soon separated for the night; but it was long after I 
had sought my couch that the clear tones of the pastor’s voice 
died upon my ear. The strange groups of thought, in which 
ideas, that never before dreamt of meeting each other, found 
themselves side by side, the freshness and beauty of his classic 
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ca allusions, and the grotesque narrations of scenes and characters, 
ee such as are only known in a simple and primitive state of so- 
| | ciety, delivered with a spirit and life which Matthews never 
Bie surpassed ; all together produced a degree of pleasurable ex- 
: citement which drove sleep far from my eyes. The walls of 
my solitary chamber rung with the echoes of a foregone mer- 
riment ; and if my pillow were that night wet with tears, they 
were the tears 


“ Of one worn out with mirth and laughter.” 


Y. D. 


STANZAS. 


Enoven that thou art cold—and I am free ! 
J Ask not the story of my love to hear— 
It was a holy passion ; as the sea 
Rises beneath the moonbeam soft and clear, 
So to thy smile my slumbering heart arose— 
The heart which now is hushed to deep repose. 


How truly, fondly would that heart have given 
Its hope of happiness to thee alone ! 
No hermit-saint could dedicate to Heaven 
His soul with more devotion than my own 
Was vowed to thy sweet service—Fare thee well ! 
The charm is broken, and dissolved the spell. 


mr “IT loved, not wisely but too well ”—alas, 
That such a love could meet with no return! 
Yet blame me not, dear lady, I shall pass 
Away, and be forgotten. I must learn 
te Thee to forget, and on another’s shrine © 
Those vows to cast, which were so wholly thine ! 
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CENTURIES ago a wise man said, “Of making many books 
there 1s no end,” and the lapse of time has certainly not much 
mended the matter. But of the innumerable volumes that 
crowd the shelves of a public library, the disproportion of the 
wheat to the chaff has been again and again commented upon. 
The votary of literature will be directed by the universal admi- 
ration of the world to some three or four gifted beings who sit 
enthroned, the kings and princes of intellect ; and their works 
will be his constant companions. Some six or eight names 
will probably include all who cau be placed immediately be- 
neath these in the illustrious catalogue ; and these too will be 
obvious to the world’s applause. As the student descends in 
the scale, more and more numerous will be the candidates for 
his attention ; and he will soon find, that to be even a sciolist in 
literature, is a work of labor ; for literature, in the full import of 
the word, is the essence of all that is truly valuable in the va- 
rious departments of human knowledge. _ It is illimitable in its 
extent, for every science and every art yield to it a tributary 
stream. Besides an acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
former times, the student cannot venture to be wholly ignorant 
of the current literature of the day; a portion of which is for 
the time an unfailing topic of conversation, but the greater 
part soon forgotten, or surviving only in the memory of the 
antiquary. The memory of most men can carry away facts 
even to their minutiae, but soon loses the impression of ideas, 
sentiments, and feelings. After the lapse of time we can, in 
general terms, say, that the perusal of such a book pleased us; 
that another we disliked; but a work must be great indeed 
which leaves any strong, abiding trace upon our minds. Yet 
there is pleasure and profit to be derived from many volumes 
that are not worthy of a second perusal; which by their gay 
style or innocent gossip add to the sum of human happiness, 
and which will not be utterly forgotten if properly recorded or 
referred to. And again, there are trains of thought suggested,— 
not by a single work, but by the general course of reading, or 
the prevailing habit of mind—which may not, even in the 
longest life, again occur. Books, indeed, are more to be 
valued for the reflections they suggest than for those merely 
which they contain. The connection of ideas is constantly 
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producing the most happy results. Through it the memory 
is never tasked beyond its capacity, nor can the judgment 
ever become a dormant faculty. Were a writer to record 
the reflections to which his previous sentence gave birth, and 
so proceed, the wildest dreams of the wildest imagination would 
be surpassed. Don Juan is an instance of the sportive disre- 
rd of the wholesome fetters of a single subject. And each 
one of these thoughts may afterwards become valuable to its 
author. Besides, in the perusal of a work we seldom have a 
definite conception of its peculiar excellence, unless we accus- 
tom ourselves to think on paper ;—a mode of thinking, by the 
bye, which ensures at once accuracy and elegance. 
Eloquent beyond expression is the silent record of a journal. 
It can call up the past to memory, or create the future to imagi- 
nation. It is the miser’s hidden treasure, happiness when ac- 
quired, happiness when again opened to his gaze. It is the 
source of pleasure now, and by recurrence to its pages years 
after, that pleasure may be enjoyed fresh and unalloyed as ever. 
Do troubles and sorrows now press heavily upon you? ‘Turn 
to your journal. See there the delight you once experienced, 
and let memory, with its wizard power, make the joys of the past 
also the happiness of the present. Here you can see yourself of 
vesterday, of years since, and of to-day. If you have well em- 
ployed your opportunities, the retrospect will be one of unmin- 
led pleasure. “ These diaries,” says D’Israeli, “ form that other 
self which Shaftesbury has described every thinking being to 
possess. When Cato wishes that the breast of every man were 
diaphanous, it is only a metaphorical expression for such a 
diary.” If time and talents have been misused, if you have not 
strained every nerve in the race of intellectual advancement, 
those silent pages will cause many a bitter pang to throb through 
your bosom. Who, without horror, can view in his own person 
the violation of that great law of progression, which the Creator 
has ordained to every creature. The mind knows no moment 
of rest. If, looking back upon the past, you find yourself not 
superior to what you were years ago, be assured that if there 
be an axiom in philosophy, it is that you are now an inferior 
being. And when from the annals of your reading, you call 
to mind the sure rewards of mental labor, and find that if not 
in the poor compensation which the world can give, yet in the 
consciousness that, however distant you may still be, you are 
advancing to that high eminence where sit the giants of mind 
in their solitary grandeur—you will not, you cannot despair. 
My eye has just fallen upon my record of the first moment 
when I truly felt the greatness of Browne—when I first read 
that sublime and solemn homily, which forms the last chapter 
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of the Hydriotaphia, and that most fascinating of specula- 
tions, the Religio Medici. I sat and read how man the immor- 
tal has a something which shall outlast the elements, and owes 
no homage to the sun. It seems like a new truth; and yet 
from my earliest childhood had I heard the same, till by repeti- 
tion its unspeakable sublimity was forgotten. I cannot express 
the ecstacy with which I see an old truth thus, as it were, 
again revealed in the splendid creation of a great genius. Yes, 
it seems as if at that moment my mind had taken the stride of 
years; asif anew soul was given to me ; and asif in the revived 
consciousness of my immortality I could not stoop to feel the 
petty ills of life. These were my feelings then, and now they 
are dreamed of again. Such, too, are many of the impressions 
we would not willingly have obliterated. 1 peruse Shakspeare, 
and a light is thrown upon the darkest recesses of the human 
heart. I perceive his inimitable perfection, but my views are 
indistinct and undefined. And the next day I may coldly de- 
scant upon his greatness, but the vividness with which I then 
felt it is gone. 'T’o the end of life some emotion excited, some re- 
flection suggested, will be an actuating impulse, but the noise 
and bustle of the world will destroy the first intensity of admi- 
ration, and the cherished flower may be trampled down and 
lose its original freshness. But from the herbalist I derive a 
useful lesson. Like him, on paper I endeavor to preserve that 
flower. But my simile will carry me no farther. - That flower, 
when again brought to light, will have faded and died; it 
was not there locked up that its fragrance might be felt or 
its beauty contemplated, but that the source of these might be 
analyzed. Now, in my superior process, both objects are ac- 
complished. 'That feeling is embalmed to a life beyond its 
transient existence ; and when I turn to my diary, I not only 
enjoy it fresh as ever, but when the first warmth has passed 
away, can sit down and unravel its philosophy. It will be per- 
ceived that we attach the term journal to something beyond a 
mere record of events—to something more than vague and in- 
definite criticism on works perused and actions performed ; it 
must be full of its author’s hopes, and fears, thoughts, feelings, 
and passions. Nothing must be considered too visionary for 
insertion, for its first great requisite is candor. There must be 
no drawbacks, nothing that can give an idea of concealment. 
There must be a free expression of opinion, just and impartial 
criticism of the author himself and of others; and to secure 
this, it should be preserved inviolate until all circumstances 
that are obnoxious have passed away. In fine, a journal 
should be an undigested autobiography. But, after all, there is 
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a an imperfection in all writing. Emotions there are, too sacred 
| to be chronicled, for they are too deep for utterance. 
Fy! While the journalist has been thus carefully watching 
the progress of his faculties, and thus improving them, his 
Bat: moral character has also felt its influence. With sucha monitor 
Hh. to remind him of each misspent day, his actions will be more 
Hee carefully watched. He is living in the spirit of the great pre- 
i: cept of Pythagoras, that thrice, ere slumber seals the eyes, 
hie memory should recount the errors of the past, and thence draw 
te wisdom for the guidance of the future. He is imitating one 
i) greater than Pythagoras ; and when he thus sums up the con- 
cerns of the past day, there is but one step to commend their 
imperfections to the indulgent consideration of a merciful fa- 
ther. A bad man cannot journalize. In the words of an author 
L. already quoted. “Could a Clive or a Cromwell have composed 
| a diary ;—neither of these men could suffer solitude and dark- 
ness. At the scattering thoughts of casual reflection they start- 
ed. What would they have done had memory marshalled 
their crimes, and arrayed them in the terrors of chronology.” 

A diary, we have said, should not be a mere narrative of in- 
cidents, however important; but their characteristic features 
should be sketched before the fervor of action has subsided, and 
before time shall have destroyed their interest. The literary 
man should not seclude himself from the world, for he is the 

/ world’s chief ornament. He should not keep aloof from the 
passing occurrences of the day, for those may derive their only 
charm from the magic of his touch. The springs of action 
have been as frequently laid open by some obscure contempo- 
rary as by the profoundest researches of the most learned his- 
torians. Every man esteems himself, for some reason or other, 

. a bigger point in the universe than his fellows. He will allow 
their superiority in every attribute of mind or body which can 
be named; but draw the unavoidable inference, that whoever 
so excels him in every enumerated quality, must be upon the 
whole superior, and the conclusion will be denied. This egotism, 

ee disgusting in men of slender capabilities, adds the charm to the 
7 confession of many whose pretensions are forgiven because for- 
gotten in the elegance with which they are clothed. ‘I'he 
names of most, says Browne, are “ to be found only in the uni- 
versal register of God ;” but few are the sons of men who wish 
not also for an earthly record. The world attaches to very 
few other circumstances than those of birth and death ; but let 
| each man be his own biographer, and events that in other 
af hands would be dull and common-place, acquire a new and 
unlooked-for interest. | 

There aré innumerable petty occurrences by men at large 
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unregarded, but which we in our simplicity think well worth 
remembrance. Nature has seldom denied to any at least one 
in whom he may confide his very soul, and such a friend may 
delight in the memorial of his friend. 

We think it but a slight test of talent to write an autobiogra- 
phy, for that man must be indeed poor, who, with self for a 
theme, cannot sometimes interest. What is it that gives their 
charm to the memoirsof Marmontel ? Is it not that he flatters 
every reader by making him his confidant, so that it seems like 
the betrayal of a trust, and the wounding of an ingenuous and 
talented man, if we refused our love? It is not that the inci- 
dents he recites are of exciting moment, for they are such as 
daily happen in the lives of humble individuals. It is not the 
greatness of the characters to whom we are introduced, for 
many of them, too, are no-wise remarkable. It is that the fine 
fancy of the author, and his gossipping style, throw open the 
curtain, and we stand in the familiar presence of the actors of 
the scene. What would dearly purchase such an insight into 
but one hour of Shakspeare’s life? The characters of individu- 
als, with whom we are brought into contact, will form one 
great constituent of a journal. To the vulgar eye two persons 
may seem to resemble each other so closely that no points of 
difference are discoverable ; for want of individuality is a pro- 
minent trait in the uncultivated mind. 'T'wo may resemble 
each if viewed in one light, and be opposite when taken in 
another. They may with equal enthusiasm, for instance, enter 
into literary pursuits, and may be divided in other tastes. One 
may be enamored with politics, another with theology. ‘These 
shades, it is the province of a delicate perception only to recog- 
nize. 

Diaries, like letters, should not be studious of the graces of 
composition, nor should they be disfigured by the opposite fault 
of negligence. We can derive no pleasure from even our own 
pages if carelessness is apparent. 

Charles Lamb’s notes to the old dramatists seem to us perfect 
specimens of journalizing criticism. It was not immediately 
after the perusal of the plays that those notes were penned—for 
the first intensity of feeling must have been too strong for words ; 
but, when that had given a moment’s interval for calm reflection, 
and yet before the enthusiasm had evaporated, he rapidly sketched 
the finest critiques in the language. And so it is with the Lec- 
tures and Essays of Hazlitt. Indeed, no writer appears to have 
possessed more of the true journalizing spirit. His productions, 
beyond those of any other writer, appear to have been thrown 
off spontaneously, without a solitary wish that they should 
attain publicity, without one anxiety as to reviewers and critics. 
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(oe We have no patience with his affectation, when he says he 
pe! could not read his own writings. The journal of Gibbon is 

little more than the statistics of his reading ; but his autobiogra- 

bit phy, with all its defects, is entertaining and delightful. His 
ie stilted style we know to be the natural offspring of his erudite 
i | and pompous mind. More will naturally write like him than 
Be like Marmontel ; for ease to the reader is no index to the labor of 
the author. Most minds run into the Rambler style. 

Bit” Reader, in conclusion be assured that if you do not keep a 
if journal, the day is coming when you will repent your folly. 
i | When, in the shades of old age the indistinct visions of by-gone 
E days flit before you—in the strong language once used to us by 
a revolutionary veteran when regretting this neglect—-you 
would esteem a diary of your past life not dearly purchased with 
the loss of a right leg or a right arm. R. T. 


TO THE CICADA. 


j (From Anacreon.) 


Burst Cicada! happy thou! 

Chirping on the topmost bough, 

Sipping drops of chrystal dew, 

King of all beneath thy view ;— 

Clust’ring fruit and-golden grain ;— 
. Friendly thou to toiling swain. 

Innocent! from malice free, 

Men delight to honor thee. 

Harbinger of summer-tide, 

And the Muses’ darling pride! 

Who like thee to Phoebus dear? 

He thy carol, loud and clear, 

Hath thee giv’n to charm the ear. 

Age to thee no wrinkle brings, 

Passion ne’er inflicts its stings ; 
Fleshless, bloodless, born of earth, . 
# Singing ceaseless from thy birth, 


Blest with wisdom—like the Gods 
Ruling in their bright abodes. 
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I pon’r mean to afflict you or your readers, most implacable 
editor, with a disquisition on bumps, or an argument pro or con, 
or a laudation of Spurzheim, or a lashing of the dollar-a-head 
quacks, that have sprung up, in these latter days, to mammonize 
and degrade the science of which he was the great apostle, and 
all but the founder. You may read this page or two, of my 
awful chirography—if you can—without fear of any such mortal 
infliction. My callipers were appropriated, me nothing loth, 
some five or six years ago, by my eldest hope, to serve in some 
unexplainable matter of boy mischief; and the last of my half 
dozen mapped casts is now doing duty, I believe, under the 
busy hands of “ my daughter, sir,” as a block for trying on caps 
and bonnets, in the fabrication whereof she displays a resource 
and a felicitous taste—considering that she is yet considerably on 
the hither side of her teens—which forbode me a world of ex- 
pense, when she gets to be a young lady, in the matter of gauzes, 
velvets, and ribbons. In short, I have left off speculating on 
phrenology, any time these dozen years; having grown out of 
that, and various other follies, in the natural course of human 
progression. But that article in your last number set me a think- 

‘ing; the more especially, that it happens to include my own 
measurement, taken by Dr. Lovell that year when I went to 
Washington; and as you told me once to think of you when- 
ever I set about to do any thinking, you shall come in for the 
benefit of my ponderings. Do with them as youlike. I sha’nt 
swallow one of Dr. Feuchtwanger’s cursed little black bottles 
of prussic acid if you fling them into the fire, unprinted, or even 
unread ; and if you print them, I have the consolation of know- 
ing that you stand between me and your readers. If there’s to 
be any “ blowing-up,” you are the man to catch it, not I. 

Well, then, to come to the root of the matter, I think that I 
have discovered a new use of phrenology ; nothing less than a 
decided improvement of our language in copiousness and 
variety ! What do you say to that, Benjamin of my soul? 

My notion is to substitute measurements for qualities, or the 
lack of them; and upon my word, the more I consider it, the 
more I am tickled with the felicity of the idea. You may carry 
it, not only into the actual description of men and women, but 
into the business and even the accidents of life. As, for instance, I 
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meet a friend in the street, whom I have neglected visiting for 
six months. He stops me, shakes hands with me, and all that ; 
inquires about the health of my wife and every one of my house- 
hold, down to the white cockatoo; and then comes the bother- 
ing question, “ Where under the sun have you been? What 
has kept you away so long? Why haven’t you been near me 
this age and a half?” or some other form of words to the same 
purport. Now see the beauty of my invention. Instead of 
bamboozling him with a long string of lies about want of time, 
pressure of occupation, &c.&c.,I tell him the phrenological truth 
at once. ‘ Why, the fact is, my dear fellow, that my head mea- 
sures ‘ from the cochile, or hollow of the ear, to occipital spine,’ 
five inches and five tenths.” That settles the whole matter. If 
he knows any thing about phrenology, he must be aware that 
with such a development of inhabitiveness, he might as well 
expect me to lend him money as to stir out of my ewn house 
when [ can help it. Again, I apply to some Mr. Smith for the 
character of a servant, who refers me to himas her last employer. 
“Excellent cook,” answers Mr. S., “clean, sober, good washer, 
&c.,” as the case may be, “ but her head shows six inches and 
six tenths, from ear to ear.” Of course she breaks all the 
crockery, china, and glass ware, and “secretes,” peradventure, 
to an amount that is formidable. 

You perceive the point now, I suppose. If you don’t, I shall 
question whether your measurement from ear to individuality 
comes up to the average of five inches, or any thing like it. 
Mine, I see, shoots a tenth of an inch beyond. You must dis- 
cover the grace, and beauty, and strength, that the adoption of 
this system will infuse into our language,on the modern princi- 
ple as established by Lady Blessington, Miss Pardoe, the 
author of Rookwood, (I forget his name,) Fairfield, Willis, and 
the other great lights of English and American literature ; to 
wit, that of getting down to the philosophy of the commonest 
matters, and never telling any thing in a strait-forward manner 
when it can be done up into a speechification. Why, sir, upon 
this plan you may even bring science to bear on one of those 
smallest of all little things, the well-made coats, waistcoats, and 
pantaloons, with figures like men in them, that trot up and down 
Broadway of a morning; the things with Boz side-locks, and 
big tufts of hair on their upper lips, and little canes in their 
hands. Yes, sir, you may actually phrenologize these outsides 
of men. Not individually, however, for they all make up a 
class, whereof each one is as like all the rest, as one pea to all the 
peas ina bushel. We don’t call them dandies hereafter, but 
say of them in the lump, that they measure some six or eight 
tenths beyond the average, from ideality to ideality, and as 
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much below the usual average in all the other intellectual deve- 
lopments. 

But my epistle is growing too long, and I must wind it up 
with asking a favor. Pray don’t send your last number to my 
house. I wouldn’t have my wife see it for sixpence. She 
would be pleased, I dare say, at finding my eight inches “ from 
occipital spine to lower individuality,” but she gives me credit 
for being a good, home-staying person ; and it would be murder 
to have her advised that my domestic proprieties in this respect 
are all owing to my eight tenths beyond the usual average from 
“ accipital spine to ear.” Your's ever, 

GABRIEL GRUMMAR. 


WESTERN PLAINS. 


Mark how the fates of men may vary ; 
Just climb this hill, whose plumed crest 
Nods like a sentinel to yon prairie, 
The pride, the glory of the west. 
How like a stooping flag unfurled 
Waves far and bright the verdurous ocean: 
The dreamers of the ancient world, 
With half the scene’s enchantment Warmed, 
Had deemed a sea had been transformed, 
Each billowy surf 
To a dew-sprent turf, 
Still dancing on to its wonted motion. 


Around the far-off shadowy shores, 
As if to curb the fairy tides, 
That else would flow 
From Mexico, 
From Rocky mount and Ohio, 
To where the north its deluge pours 
Round the Big Turtle’s frosty sides— 
Mark with what grace the green earth swells, 
Crowned with its forest colonnades, 
On yon side laced with fountain dells, 
On this festooned with bloomy shades ; 
A galaxy of gorgeous glades, 
The play-grounds of the Indian boy, 
The paradise of Indian maid, 
Where erst in glory and in joy, 
In nature’s majesty they strayed: 
Where now their cowed descendants stray 
With motley garb and idle bow, 
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Dwindling beneath the usurper’s sway, 
Like their own deer and buffalo. 


And fast upon their fleeting track 
And o’er the ashes of their sires, 

With bandit rifle at his back, 

The vanguard of the monster pack,— 

Uniting all that’s dark and wild 

In nature’s rude untutored child 

With all the white’s hypocrisy,— 

Steals, and before the traitor see ! 
Flash up the ruthless prairie fires, 


Wo to the weary warrior sleeping 
Upon the burning brink, and wo 
To burdened squaw; the wild-fire, leaping 
Like famished tiger, whelms below 
All that the rifle spared ; while over 
The red sirocco’s swooping blast 
The eagle and the buzzard hover ; 
The one upon the surging van 
To snatch his victims half entombed,— 
And one, when the destroyer’s past, _ 
To gorge the relics half consumed, 
Promiscuous wreck of beast and man. 


And now a black Sahara’s spread, 
With here and there a whitening bone, 
Mute index of the white man’s path, 
Where yesterday’s sere herbage fed 
The spoiler of earth’s fairest zone, 
Red emblem of the invader’s wrath. 
A lake of flame—according well 
With all the red man knew of hell; 
A big fire stretched from wood to wood, 
Just foage enough to hold the brood 
Of cursed white men, when they go 
Dark spirits to the shades below. 


Another spring has changed the scene, 
And Flora waves anew her banner ; 
And, phenix-like, immortal green, 
Waked by the south’s soft whisperings, 
In glory from its ashes springs, 
And beauty’s chain 
Is linked again 
Unbroken round the bright savanna. 


Cincinnati, 1838. 
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MR. VANDENHOFF. 


I am sure that it would be doing injustice to the Drama,as 
well as to himself, to allow this gentleman to pass silently from 
among us without some more particular notice of him as an 
actor, ' in the general meaning of the term, and of his style of 
personation in some of those parts, which he renders at once so 
striking and so instructive. Much has been said of Mr. Van- 
denhoff, I am aware—and more been thought of him, I am con- 
vinced, wherever he has presented himself. All this is as it 
should be,—so far as it may be deemed an expression of popu- 
lar favor-—and I have been gratified to observe it. But in 
no instance, which has fallen under my notice, has the case met 
with the consideration which it seemed to demand; in no in- 
stance of criticism, commendation, or eulogy, has the man or 
the dramatist met with his desert. Why this is so, it would be 
needless, as it certainly is no object of mine, in this place, to 
inquire. It is sufficient to know that the remarks upon his 
characters have generally been wanting in a distinctive tone, 
or thrown out, as such observations too often are, without 
much concentration, and with more regard to the peculiarities 
of the poet than to the performer. 

My belief is, that warmly as this great actor was received 
upon our stage, and highly as he is esteemed by the sensible 
friends of the drama and understanders of poetry, he has not 
been, and is not, appreciated. By this I do not mean that he is 
not universally received with that respect which is the best 
accompaniment of welcome, or that enthusiasm which is the 
most cheering as well as the most unequivocal tribute to 
genius. But I mean something more ; and something, too, that 
is not incompatible with all this. It is a meaning, which 
involves in that which truly defines it, much that allies itself 
with the pure, unqualified, deep spirit of man within us; and 
cannot therefore be supposed to be understood strictly by the 
mass of those who may witness its triumphant or its beautiful 
displays. ‘There isa tribute, which is paid in a great applause, 
to him who “ acts well” his ‘part. There is another, which is 
rendered, in astill better praise, to him who “ lives and moves” 
in that part, all that the intellect of the author would make his 
personage. And in these tributes there is a difference which 
is material, while they are both compatible with that loud glo- 
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rification which a startled and delighted audience is ever ready 
to give to the points of a powerful actor. But while they are 
both compatible with that strong applause, the latter tribute is 
the one which the man of golden genius must ever hold worthy 
his best efforts to earn, and which it must ever do the hearers 
the most honor and the best pleasure to render. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Vandenhoff is justly entitled to the 
first rank in his profession. He may not only well claim it, 
but he holds it, I believe, in the opinion of all men who enter 
into the true power and poetry of the drama. He is one of 
those men who must be content with that better tribute to 
which I have referred. More than content, he may be proud 
of it, always and every where. He must make it his struggle 
to win it, with a fervor that holds all efforts at lesser praise, 
unworthy of himself, and of the cause which he so nobly and 
so beautifully sustains. 

In his personation of Cato, this gentleman has given us a 
specimen of the tragedian, in look and language, that will not 
be soon forgotten. He has called that drama trom the compa- 
rative oblivion in which it has lain for so long a time, as a 
drama, under the mistaken apathy of the day. He has given 
it an interest, while he has pourtrayed its lessons. He has 
proved that it is no mass of dull philosophy, which will not 
bear repetition, and may not be made to inculcate the best of 
Roman virtue, so its kingly part be filled with a proper Roman 
bearing. It is evidently a favorite character with him—this of 
the stern and unyielding patriot; and so long as he brings 
out, in such masterly presentation, the spirit of the writer, 
which he makes so totally his own,—and looks so bravely the 
high principles to which he holds as his support at once, and 
his glory ; he need not fear, I think, that he will fail to main- 
tain, in the minds of men and scholars, that place which he now 
fills with such distinguished gracefulness and power. 

[ could say much more upon the exhibition of this character 
by Vandenhoff, and much, too, upon his lively and vigorous 
pictures of the great master he has so well and warily studied. 
The sad and quiet philosophy of Hamlet—the concentrated 

sion of Macbeth-—the mad ambition and struggling remorse 
of Wolsey—the dark and blasting metaphysics of lago— 
would each afford a varied and extensive criticism, that might 


-properly expend itself either upon the illustrious poet, or the 


finished personifier of his ardent and unsurpassed conceptions. 
But it was not my intention to dwell upon him in any particu- 
lar character which he may attempt to embody, so much as to 
direct attention to Mr. Vandenhoff as a master in that great 
art—no matter under what guise it presents itself—which leads 
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captive all who witness its display, through the perfect amalga- 
mation of the actor with the story he enacts—through his 
never-forgotten assimilation of himself with the Spirit and the 
Truth ! 

I feel satisfied that this*gentleman places no peculiar reliance 
upon what are called “ striking passages” in the drama, to which 
he is able to impart so much of life and precept. All this is 
proper, and ministers in the best way to a good reputation. 
Mr. Vandenhoff has too much good taste to concentrate himself 
upon a poor system that only makes the “judicious grieve,” 
while it frequently does great injustice to the play; and he 
knows his strength too well to resort to a mannerism, which is 
the resource only of those who are conscious of the imperfec- 
tion of their genius, and that they cannot do without it. He 
makes one point of his whole performance ; and as far as that 
goes, it is a model. I think this must be held the better 
praise, and worthy the attainment of any one who makes the 
stage the area of his intellect. 

Mr. Vandenhoff plays with the self-possession of an eminent- 
ly skilful man and with the dignity of a scholar. He carries 
with him the philosophy of his character; and while he pre- 
sents it in all the truth of which it is susceptible, he never forgets 
the lesson which it bears. He has a mind which detects and 
cherishes the loveliness and command of poetry ; and he is, 
therefore, enabled to give its strength or its fervor al! the added 
impressiveness of genius mingled with sincerity. He plays, 
_ also, with the ever-apparent consciousness that he is to teach 
as well as delight, and that it would be unbecoming his powers, 
as well as always painful to himself, to allow Nature ever to 
be forgotten in Art. 

These few remarks may be considered, I hope, as rendering 
a portion of justice which is certainly due to a gentleman who 
has given so wide a satisfaction by his performances, and is 
now about to return to his own country. I have no fear that 
Wwe can appreciate too highly such genius as he is able to bring 
forth, or that we need ever be ashamed of the loudest encou- 
ragement which we can extend to it. We want such genius— 
we want such acting; and the best discrimination which we 
can show, is in favor, at all times, of what is so beautifully 
depicted in the personations of Vandenhofi—the thrilling 
lessons of a high Moral Sense, united with the Man of mind 


and the Scholar. G. M. 
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THE VILLAGE GRAVE-YARD. 
BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Sitent and rapid is thy flight, 
Thou of the fabled scythe and glass ! 
Night follows day, and morning night, 
Yet so unmarked they pass, 
That days to weeks, and months to years 
: Grow, ere the vast amount appears 
In all its startling light. 


This earthly ball around the sun, 
Through storm and sunshine, hope and fear, 
Hath twenty annual journeys run 
Since last I wandered here ; 
And O! since then how changed the face 
Of this old, solemn burial-place, 
Telling what Time has done. 


The old elm tree, in leafy pride 
That by the gateway reared its head, 
Throwing its shadow far and wide 
f O’er many a sleeper’s bed, 
Hath been uprooted from its stand, 
By tasteless hind, or greedy hand, 
Or age’s ebbless tide. 


The paling round the Johnston’s tomb 
Was once with annual paint renewed, 
And flowers within of richest bloom 
" With ceaseless care were strewed ;— 
Now, prostrate on the earth it lies; 
And weeds of rankest growth arise 
Around Death’s narrow room. 


The gilded urn that used to crown 
The richly-carved and lettered stone, 
Beneath whose shade Zerubal Brown, 
Unwedded, rests alone ; 
: Hath, spite of what its owner gave 
if Its classic workmanship to save, 
Been rudely tumbled down. 


I see the cause :—to Peter Cross, 
The sexton, was its care consigned— 
His from its face the tangling moss 
And cling-weed to unbind ; 
And kere he sleeps,—his name alone 
Carved on the solitary stone 
By one who mourned his loss. 
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‘“‘ Here lies a husband kind and true, 
A faithful friend, a parent dear,— 
William Tremayne,—age thirty-two— 

Reader, he asks a tear.” 
And is itso? The blooming child, 
Whose merry voice and laughter wild 
So cheerful once I knew ? 


Friend—husband--parent—and now here 
How change we with the change of days ; 
I could have fancied, mid the cheer 
Yon joyous school-boys raise 
Just from their tiresome tasks let out, 
I could distinguish William’s shout, 
So heartfelt, rich, and clear. 


Married? To whom?—Ah ! here I tread 
Upon the brief survivor’s grave— 
“Mary Tremayne here rests her head, 
Daughter of Philip Cave ”»— 
Strange! Like the Guelph and Ghibbeline, 
There was a deadly feud between 
The parents of the dead. 


And she, a fair girl, mild, blue eyed, 
With merry lip, but thoughtful brow, 
His school, but not his play-mate, tried 
An unfelt ire to show ; 
And now together, husband—wife— 
Released from all the toils of life 
They slumber side by side. 


Farewell, green spot! I thought to roam 
With pleasant memories mid your shade, 
Such as are felt where ruined dome 
And portico are spread ; 
Yet, though in grief the moments sped, 
The pain was wholesome, for it said 
“This world is not thy home.” 


And few can tread as I have trod 
To-day some ancient grave-yard through, 
And a on many a well-known sod 
ingled with many new, 
Without some thought of better things 
Than gayer scene to Memory brings,— 
Thoughts of the Past and God. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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NO. 


LA BRUYERE. 


Tue French are perfect masters of the philosophy of man- 
ners, or, as they term it, “ science du monde ;” whether they are 
equal proficients in the philosophy of morals or of mind, may 
admit of a question. ‘To account for this is by no means diffi- 
cult. It arises from their social disposition and natural readi- 
ness of apprehension. Commerce with the world sharpens 
their original acuteness, and renders them expert in detecting 
the nice shades of character, and the more visible peculiarities 
of manner. ‘Though mannerists themselves, yet are they 
extremely skilful in analyzing and painting the manners of 
others. ‘This national trait is observable in most of their cele- 
brated writers. [t shines brilliantly on the pages of Moliere 
and Lesage, and is the staple of their writings. In fact, their 
authors are perfect men of the world, and cannot be otherwise 
than shrewd and knowing. We know not how it is, but there 
seems to be something in the very atmosphere of France im- 
parting vivacity and a full flow of animal spirits. 

Such men cannot recognize a character like that of the old- 
fashioned scholar of whom we read. A man burying himself 
amidst his folios, and turning his library into a living tomb— 
who was willing, for the sake of conversing with the mighty 
dead, to surrender his right to the society of the living great— 
a monkish idolator at the shrine of books, who, striking off his 
name from the roll of the world’s busy citizens, resigned his 
place to some more enterprising and bustling individual, This 
presents an anomaly no Frenchman can ever resolve. In lite- 
rature, this spirit has not only pervaded their lighter writings, 
but it also mingles with their graver speculations. Shrewd- 
ness is the distinguishing feature of their ethical philosophy as 
delivered by Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére. With this 
shrewdness is mingled a scholastic formality derived from 
their avowed imitation of the ancients, giving their productions 
an air of great stiffness and rigor. They want the ease, the 
familiar tone, and the natural logic of the English writers in 
the same department. And here we may see the best proof of 
the axiom, that they, whether writers or speakers, who are the 
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lightest and most agreeable on gay topics, are on grave subjects 
the most stupid and tiresome. It has been said of such an one, 
that “ his hawk’s eye, which sparkled at a jest, looked blank 
at a speculation.” Besides this, they are greatly deficient in 
fancy, and therefore are without that which gives life and spirit 
to philosophic writing,—the power of illustration. Figures, me- 
taphors, and similes never appear in their writings; but every 
thing is delivered in an oracular manner, never relieved by the 
embellishments of composition. 

But it is on the scoreof originality that they are mostly wanting. 
There is no boldness or freedom in their theorizing, no variety 
nor marked expression in their phraseology; all is correct, classic, 
and borrowed. Such a writer as Berkeley, for instance, would 
make the whole nation stare (maugre their politeness) by the 
poetry of his style and the brilliancy of his paradox. All this 
we think to be true of their attempts in moral writing. In the 
ranks of highly civilized soeiety, as well as of common lite, 
they reign supreme. ‘Their best novels and comedies are full of 
justand striking pictures of life, and are the best specimens of their 
every-day philosophy. But of the French writers, who, not 
employing fiction for the purposes of instruction, have spoken 
out the truth plainly in works of sober reason, La Bruyere 
stands foremost. 'T’o estimate his writings and ability with 
justice, we should consider when he wrote, and his topics of 
discussion. In his time there had appeared no Spectator, no 
Tatler; there were no manuals of popular philosophy and 
criticism ; nor any general observer and censor of the charac- 
ters and manners of the age. For, having been the first of his 
nation to note down, discriminate, and reflect upon, the per- 
sons and occurrences passing before him, and the thoughts and 
observations of his own mind, he certainly deserves high con- 
sideration. It is true many opinions, then new and lately 
discovered, are mere truisms now ; this, though it diminishes 
the value of his book, by no means lessens his own merit. 
The same might be asserted of all the old writers, yet would it be 
harsh in the extreme todeny their genuine originality. The title 
of his great work is, “ The Characters ; or the Manners of the 
Present Age.” It has the great merit, which very many cannot 
claim, of declaring its aim and general scope. But, like all 
other great writings, there are many truths contained in it fit for 
all ages, and which, though they may grow old, can never die. 
“| borrowed,” says he, very modestly, “ the subject matter of this 
book from the Public.” And richly has he repaid the debt. It 
is a general epitome of his observations and reflections on a 
variety of subjects, all deeply interesting to every man of sense 
and discernment. He ranges from polite learning to the pulpit, 

VOL. XI. 59 é 
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and carefully traverses the intermediate grounds. Society, and 
the passions which exist there, the faculties to ensure success 
in it, and the manifold hues of those who mingle in it, is, how- 
ever, his grand and favorite theme. He was, perhaps, a 
little too much of a courtier and gentleman moralist ; but is that 
wonderful in a man who breathed the parasitical air of a court, 
over which one of the most arbitrary and self-loving sove- 
reigns that ever lived presided? But there did arise a mani- 
fest disadvantage from this, since it presented to his view 
characters almost purely artificial. In painting these he is 
very happy ; but all his skill deserts him when he takes up one 
purely natural. In addition to this, all his portraits were con- 
temporaries, giving a Jocal character to his work, which must 
have made it, as indeed it was, highly popular at the time, 
though since much neglected. But though local and mostly arti- 
ficial with but very few exceptions, he still touches off their traits 
in a masterly style. Perhaps no man ever lived of a finer and 
more delicate vein of observation. He gives the broad {fea- 
tures and the subtler parts of a character with equal fidelity, 
force, and finish. Passing over his portraits of bishops and 
dukes, for whom nobody cares a rush, I will enumerate but 
four, each of which is perfect. The absent man, made famous 
by Addison’s mention of him in the Spectator, is most admi- 
rable. As it may be readily turned to, I will not quote it, but 
give the three others, of Rabelais, Lafontaine, and Corneille—all 
Frenchmen in whom he took generous pride, and writers whom 
no subsequent critic has ever anatomized with one half of his 
skill. The translation is by Rowe, the dramatist. 


“ Rabelais is incomprehensible ; his book is an explicable enigma, 
a mere chimera ; a woman’s face with the feet and tail of a ser- 
pent, or some beast more deformed ; a monstrous connection of fine 
and ingenious morality with a mixture of beastliness ; where ’tis 
bad, ’tis abominable, and fit for the diversion of the stable; and 
where good, ’tis exquisite, and may entertain the most delicate.” 


The following is a portrait of Lafontaine, a fac simile of our 
delightful English poet, Gay: 


«¢ 4 person who appears dull, sottish, and stupid, knows neither 
how to speak or to relate what he has seen—if he sets to write, no 
man does it better; he makes animals, stones, and trees talk, and 


every thing which cannot talk ; his works are full of nothing but 


elegance, easy, natural sense and delicacy.” 


Corneille concludes the noble triumvirate : 


‘¢ Another is plain, timorous, and tiresome in conversation; mis- 
takes one word for another, and judges not of the goodness of his 
writings but by the money they bring him in; knows not to recite 
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orread his own hand. Leave him to compose, and he is not infe. 
rior to Augustus, Pompey, Nicodemus, and Heraclius; he is a 
king, and a great king; a politician, a philosopher ; he describes 
the Romans, and they are greater and more Romans in his verse 
than in their history.” 


It was seldom, however, he had such men to sit to him for 
their portraits ; he passes short but pithy criticisms on Moliére, 
Bossuet, and several other of his great contemporaries ; but on 
none is a judgment passed more fastidiously correct, or a com- 
pliment more delicately as well as heartily expressed, than on 
those just quoted. 

But his particular excellence lay not so much in portrait, as 
in general reflection. He had a thorough knowledge of the 
heart, and could trace with unerring skill the sinuous windings 
of the affections. He was also completely acquainted with all 
the mixed modes of artificial life. On all serions topics he is 
earnest and apparently sincere, nor did he fall into the slough 
of French philosophy, Atheism. On the contrary, he never 
alludes to the Supreme Being without respect and awe. His 
general cast of mind was that of one governed by the strictest 
rules of propriéty, not one anxious to be distinguished as well 
by a glaring defect as any thing else. Judgment predominated 
over his other faculties, though he also possessed keen wit, the 
acutest penetration, fine sentiment, and finished taste. As an 
author, though far from voluminous, his only other works 
being a translation ‘of Theophrastus’ characters, and a_ few 
addresses to the French Academy, he is remarkably well versed 
in all the arts and niceties of composition. 'T’o substantiate this 
latter assertion, I will only produce three or four passages : 


“°Tis as much a trade to make a book, as to make a watch; 
there’s something more than wit requisite to make an author.” 

« We think of things differently, and express them in a term alto. 
gether as different: by a. sentence, an argument, or some other 
figure, a parallel, a simple comparison, by a story at length or a 
single passage, by a description or a picture.” 

“To express truth, is to write naturally, forcibly, and deli. 
cately.” 

“ The pleasure of criticizing takes away from us the pleasure of 
being sensibly touched with the finest things,” &c. 


I might multiply extracts, but must give others of a different 
kind. To determine his fine insight into the ways of the 
world, pages might be taken almost indiscriminately from the 
body’ of the work, but a few sentences must suffice. ‘The fol- 
lowing two sentences are worthy of the subtlest politician that 


ever “ schemed his hour upon the stage ?’ 
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“ He is far gone in cunning, who makes other people believe he 
is but indifferently cunning.” 

“ Amongst such as out of cunning hear all and talk little, do 
you talk less ; or if you will talk much, speak little to the purpose.” 

One would think the writer of this must have been a mere 
knave and an arrant dissembler, yet was he a man of almost 
feminine sensibility. ‘This, at least, should prove it, (allowing 
his sineerity) : 

“ A fine face is the finest of all sights ; and the sweetest music, 
the sound of her voice whom we love.” 

Another remark displayed his knowledge of the inconstant 
fair : 

“The women of the world look on a gardener as a gardener, and 
a mason asa mason. Your recluse ladies look on a mason as a 
man and a gardener as a man.” 

His idea of the pleasantest company is, after all, the true one : 


“The best society and conversation is that in which the heart 
has a greater share than the head.” 


A thousand other admirable maxims are on the tip of my 
pen, but my space forbids going much further. . 

In fine, the mind of La Bruyere was not one of great capa- 
city, nor of extreme loftiness, nor yet was it very profound. 
But it was as nice, delicate, acute, and of as fine a grain within 
its Jimits, as that of any man that ever lived. 

There is but but one other French author with whom 
La Bruyere can be compared, and that is Rochefoucauld ; 
though the latter has published so little that he can hardly be 
called an author. Still, he is an original thinker, a character 
few authors can boast. They were both of them men who 
looked upon the world and its doings with the calm eyes of 
philosophers and men of the world. ‘They had both the same 
solidity of judgment and quickness of observation. As writers, 
they both exhibited powers of great condensation, and employed 
the same brilliant axiomatic style. 

The general character of his morality is not of a very lofty 
or unattainable nature, but suited to men of business and men 
of the world. He was in prose what Pope was in poetry, the 
author for the man of sense. He further possessed a great deal 
of true wit of the kind that grows out of shrewdness and 
caustic satire. Although he never (wisely) pretended to form 
a system, or pompously to usher in a new discovery, yet he has 
certainly said some new things on the most familiar topics. 
Where the matter of his remarks is old, the manner compen- 
sates for it. The latter is fresh and sparkling, and produces 
the same effect upon the reader as fine elocution does on an 
auditor. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Tue thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design opened on the 24th ultimo. We have had oppor- 
tunity only for a hasty survey of the pictures, and hardly have 
space even for a brief notice. But we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our surprise and regret, that an Academy of so much 
pretension as this—one which calls itself National and is Me- 
tropolitan—and which makes such a handsome parade of pro- 
fessorships at the outset of its catalogues, should not have 
provided itself, ere now, with a suitable Exhibition Hall or 
Gallery. In the present rooms of the Academy, the light falls 
only on the lower part of the walls ; the upper row of pictures 
is hidden in a miserable, dingy shadow. 'The gallery of the 
Boston Athenzeum accommodates twice the number of pictures; 
and every one of them hangs in such a light that it can be 
seen and appreciated. 

Since some of the pictures at Clinton Hall must hang in 
the shade, doubtless those of the least merit should be the 
sufferers. But if this was the intention of those who arranged 
the exhibition, we cannot admire their judgment in the selec- 
tion. For instance, we noticed a number of Portraits by 
Mr. C. G. Thompson ; painted, as any connoisseur will pro- 
nounce, in a spirited, correct, artist-like manner, without any 
attempt to catch the eye by affected coloring or humbug 
contrasts of light and shade. Pray, why do four of these five 
portraits occupy the worst positions in the saloon, while a large 
quantity of very indifferent things, by Agate, Swain, White- 
horne, and others, ill-drawn, void of expression, and in some 
instances ridiculously colored, are hung in the best lights? Is 
it because these latter gentlemen are members of the Academy ? 
What cares the public for that? This is a public exhibition, 
and should be so arranged as to accommodate those who visit 
it. ‘To them, trash is trash, though painted by an Academi- 
cian. 

Again, we have to complain, not only that the walls are very 
partially and unequally illuminated, but that the best light 
admitted to them is very poor; being strained, as it were, 
through a cotton cloth, which is stretched across the whole of 
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the ceiling-window. In working its way, first through the 
window, and then through the semi-opacity of this awning, we 
may say with Shakspeare “ light thickens.” It loses its liveli- 
ness, its warmth, its brilliancy,—in short, all its vital and 
skyey qualities. And not one of the pictures that lan- 
guishes under its dull, cold incidence at Clinton Hall, but 
would be revivified by being transferred to any parlor in the 
city that boasts a northern exposure. 

The windows of a Picture Gallery should rise vertically 
from the roof, and should be screened on that side only where 
the sun shines directly upon them; on the east in the morn- 
ing, on the south in the middle of the day, and on the west in 
the afternoon. 

The evening illumination at Clinton Hall, by gas light, is 
quite insufficient; but satisfactory, we suppose, to evening 
visiters, for it surpasses the Museum. A Museum and a Pic- 
ture Gallery are just about on a level in the evening, and 
visited by much the same sort of people. Surely no lover of 
art would attempt to judge of a picture, or to enjoy it, in a 
gas-lighted show-room. Wax images, stuffed monsters, and 
Mons. Dubuffe’s “Grand Moral Paintings,” from Genesis and 
Don Juan, are the proper subjects for such a mode of exhibition. 

We must confess, however, that a considerable porton of the 
works, especially of the portraits, at present suspended in the 
Academic saloon, have good cause to exclaim, “Hide me from 
day’s garish eye!” A dim light becomes them; and, in our 
opinion, one that should barely “make darkness visible,” 
would suit some of their complexions best. We have in our 
mind’s eye the carrot-colored young Florist, (218) by Mr. J. H. 
Shegogue, and his Boys with Birds, (96); the Portrait of a 
Girl, (227) by Mr. Rossiter—colours, black and pink; Por- 
trait, (21) by Mr. F. Fink; a vast full length, by Mr. Fowler, 
(66) of an unhappy looking Lady and Child, with a furious 
salmagundi back-ground, representing a complete assortment 
of bad weather ; Portraits 8 and 284, by Mr. Marchant; 274 
and 283, of a dirty, gray complexion, by Mr. Whitehorne ; the 
pair of rhubarb-colored portraits, (255 and 262) by Mr. 
Swain; and the Portrait of a Young Lady, with arms like 
sugar-candy, (306) by Mr. Agate. ‘The last three or four gen- 
tlemen are Academicians. 

A few other extraordinary works of art, which deserve to 
keep company with the above-mentioned, we forbear designa- 
ting, being advised by the catalogue that they are the produc- 
tions of ladies. 

Portrait 246 is painted in Mr. C. C. Ingham’s best style, with 
exquisite delicacy and transparency of tint, and finished like 
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a miniature. But certainly this is not a first-rate style—it is 
not the style of a master. It requires close inspection, and 
loses something of its effect at a few yards’ distance. No. 219, 
by the same artist, represents wax rather than flesh; and is 
very uncomfortably drawn; but the figured dress is ‘prettily 
worked up. 

The heads of Professor Ingraham, by Mr. C. G. Thompson, 
and of Dr. Foresti by Mr. Gambardella, are well painted, with 
a deep tone of coloring and chiaroscuro not un-Rembrandt-like. 

Inman’s Forrest, and his Portrait of a Lady, (258) are 
painted in a fine, bold, free style ; the action of both heads is 
very spirited and lifelike. "lhe same is true of 298, a Child, by 
this artist. But why will he begrime people’s complexions so 
sadly? One would think that a quantity of coal-dust had 
lighted on the face of the Lady in 201; besides, the head is 
much too large in this figure, and the foot too small. A 
painter of Mr. Inman’s reputation ought not to draw so care- 
lessly. 

We are afraid that Master Powell, who, we learn, has become 
a pupil of Mr. Inman, is copying some of his master’s faults 
or mannerisms. T's as disagreeable to encounter an unwash- 
ed-looking face on the canvass as any where else. ‘'T'o our 
thinking, such “a counterfeit presentment” of a tidy, genteel 
person, is “ most tolerable and not to be endured.” 

In 99 by Frothingham, and 91 by Thompson, you meet two 
charmingly clean looking faces, painted with much sweetness 
and sobriety. ‘The former is beautifully stippled, and the half- 
tint, in the latter, so far as it can be descried on its lofty perch, 
evinces a very gentle and happy touch. 

Mr. W. Page is undoubtedly a young man of genius. His 
portrait of a Lady (315) is not the best in the rooms, but perhaps 
indicates the most originality. It is a bold and successful expe- 
riment ; for, without any deep colors, and almost without sha- 
dows, it is a beautiful picture, although, of course, not calcu- 
lated for distant effect. The heads in 27, by the same artist, 
are well conceived and well executed. There is nothing 
common-place in them. ‘They are evidently the product of a 
thoughtful imagination. The figures are faulty, but the 
painter is young. 

We regret that this exhibition has been so little enriched by 
contributions from the artists of Philadelphia and Boston. 
Our eyes were refreshed, however, by encountering in one 
corner of the smaller saloon two portraits, one of Mrs. Wood, 
and one of a painter, with pallet in hand, in which we instantly 
recognized the flesh-like tints, the easy touch, and fine natural 
effects of Neagle’s pencil. This gentleman may be considered 


the most eminent pupil of Sully’s; and his superb picture of 
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Patrick Lyon does honor to himself and to American art. In 
the larger saloon hangs a Portrait, by Alexander of Boston, 
painted in that rich, sober, accurate style which characterises 
him, and which has resulted from the studies pursued by him, 
with a truly artist-like devotion, in the galleries of Rome. 

Mr. Mount represents a clear white skin, or a clear white 
cambric, very prettily. 

His pictures, 95 and 231, have much that we like in them. 
The feminine head in the former is wonderfully naive and en- 


ing. 
"tar other pictures, at this exhibition, which deserve notice, 
especially landscapes, we will endeavor to find space for in our 
next number. Among them are two splendid large landscapes, 
by Cole, in his usual gorgeous style ; and two others, by Living- 
ston, marked for sale. In these, there is a good deal that is 
definite, vigorous and masterly. It is in extent and clear- 
ness of view that these, like nearly all modern landscapes, are 
most remarkably inferior to those of the old masters. ‘To 
occupy the foreground with two or three trees or other objects, 
painted elaborately handsome, and pile up the back-ground 
with ruins, and mountains, and clouds, is an easy task 
compared with spreading out on the canvass a great extent of 
country, under an open sky, allowing the eye to travel away, 
over a whole region of land and water, to a distant horizon. 
This Domenichino used to do, and Claude, and so did Poussin, 
and Vernet ; and our own Alliston, in some of his earlier pieces, 
has nobly rivalled them. 


SONNET, 


AFTER READING WORDSWORTH. 


I roo would be a poet—Oh ! how oft, 
When pouring o’er some bright-inspired page, 
Where Genius revels in his noblest rage, 

And bids the drooping spirit Jook aloft— 

How often then have gushed the burning tears 

Of eager wishfulness, of trembling hope, 

That | might also thus the fountains ope 
Of grief and joy, of sympathy, of fears! 

Whv may I not? why this intense desire ? 

Why pants my mind to body forth its thought 
And give its airy nothings place and name? 
Why melts my heart, with soft emotions fraught ? 

Why glows my bosom with indignant fire ? 
Why yearn I ever for the wreath of fame? R. M. W. 
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History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catho- 
lic. By Witiram H. In 3 volumes. Bos- 
ton: American Stationers’ Company. 


Consipertne the number of English writers who have taken their 
themes from the checkered annals of the Spanish Peninsula, it 
seems a little remarkable that the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
the most interesting period of its whole history—should not have 
been treated of before this time. This reign furnishes the most co- 
pious and varied materials for the philosophical historian, not only 
in the brilliant military achievements of the Great Captain and 
others, which give to the page of the narrative all the glow and 
warmth of chivalrous adventure ; but also in the wise and states. 
man.like policy which consolidated the various kingdoms of Spain 
into one empire, and enacted such judicious regulations for their go- 
vernment. The character of the sovereigns, too, is such as inspires 
the historian’s pen. Ferdinand was wise, cautious, brave, and poli- 
tic ; and though not without defects, was, in character and capacity, 
very much above the average level of crowned heads ; while in Isa- 
bella we see the highest qualities of the sovereign combined with the 
loveliest traits of the woman in sucha manner that we almost dis- 
trust the record of history, and imagine that she could not have been 
any thing else than a creation of the fancy,—an ideal queen, and 
not one who actually lived and ruled. 

This admirable subject has fallen into hands amply qualified to 
do it full justice. Mr. Prescott brings to his task that which is 
among the highest, if not the very highest, qualification of a histo- 
rian,—patient and unwearied industry in the investigation of facts. 
The extent and depth of his researches would be admirable under any 
circumstances ; but when we view them in connexion with the disad- 
vantages under which he labored, owing to the partial blindness with 
which he was afflicted (and which are related with singular grace- 
fulness and modesty in the preface) they become truly astonishing. 
Any future treatise on the “ Pursuit of Knowledge under difficulties ” 
would be imperfect without a reference to this work. He has been 
able to avail himself, not only of the assistance of every printed 
work, even the most rare and curious, but of a great many manu- 
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scripts, some of which had not been disturbed from their sleep of cen- 
turies till they were transcribed for his use; and has consequently 
been able to verify every fact, even the most minute, by such a re- 
ference to original authorities as admits of no discussion. 

The fruits of his long and assiduous toils Mr. Prescott has _pre- 
sented to us, not with the minute and uninteresting prolixity of a 
dull chronicler, but with that luminous method and orderly disposition 
of parts which characterize the philosophical historian. Every thing 
has its due weight and prominence ; nothing is neglected, and no- 
thing is invested with unreasonable or unwarrantable importance. 
In narrating the events of war, and giving the biography of the lead- 
ing personages who played their parts upon the stage, he does not 
forget to give us glimpses of the actual state of society, and of the 
mass of the people, of their rights, privileges, the laws by which they 
were governed and protected, and of the progress made by them in 
liberty, intelligence, and comfort. Especially is he copious and 
ample in his details of literary history, and shows every where the 
respect of a true scholar for men of letters and men of genius. 

The general tone and pervading sentiment of the work greatly 
enhance its literary merit. The author’s syinpathies are always 
on the right side. He is a lover of his race, and has a generous 
trust in their capacity for progress and improvement. Severe stu- 
dies have not chilled the gemial current of the soul. He praises 
warmly where praise is due, and censures without bitterness or as- 
perity where truth requires him to do so. We perceive none of 
that cold, sneering skepticism which chills us in the elaborate pages 
of Gibbon, Characters of exalted merit—such as Isabella, Cardinal 
Ximenes, and Columbus—he delights to dwell upon; and he paints 
them with a vividness of coloring and breadth of design which re- 
mind one of the pencil of Clarendon. 

His style is easy and graceful, without having any very marked 
peculiarities. It easily accommodates itself to the nature of the sub- 
ject; and is dignified without being stiff, and simple without being 
careless. Less stately than that of Gibbon, and less elaborate than 
that of Robertson, we think it a style which will wear better than 
either of them. 

We are sensible how imperfect a notice we have given of this ad- 
mirable work ; but without going into an elaborate analysis of its 
contents, it would have been very difficult to do otherwise. It de- 
serves “large draughts of unqualified praise” and we know of none 
of the qualifications of a great history, in which it is deficient. It 
will elevate the literary character of our own country abroad, and 
take a permanent rank among the classics of the language. ‘The 
author has entirely exhausted the subject, and left little or nothing 
to be gleaned by any one who may come after him. 

We cannot dismiss these volumes without commending the beau- 
tiful style in which they are printed. They are published by the 
American Stationers’ Company in Boston, and are very creditable 
to the taste and skill of all persons engaged in getting them up. 
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The Wonders of the Heavens ; being a popular view of As- 
tronomy. By Duncan BrapFrorp. 


WE are told, in the preface of this excellent work, that the main 
purpose kept constantly in view in its preparation was to make the 
subject plain and interesting to the people ; and that it had been kept 
too much out of their sight heretofore, by mingling with it mathe. 
matics to such a degree as to alarm the tyro in astronomy, even at 
his setting out. This last observation is true—very true ; and the 
tirst is founded on good sense and a proper view of the whole mat- 
ter. Where is there, we would like to know, the people that will 
acknowledge, or can be expected to acknowledge, interest in a sci. 
ence, whose great secrets, and principles, and beauties, are set forth 
in a manner which has all the coldness and mere percision of a set 
of mathematical problems, and in a style which is as distant from 
the minds of “ the majority” as are the stars and “signs” in these 
heavens above us from the little earth over which they gleam! 
Where, we should be happy to know, can the men and women be 
found, at this time of day, who would rest content with a few astro. 
nomical truths or general observations upon some of the most in. 
teresting subjects which can stir them, when they are satisfied that 
the age has done and is doing so much towards an arrival at parti- 
culars in reference to those subjects—which particulars so rational. 
ly excite us all, as a sort of household knowledge, to a common par. 
ticipation and a common pursuit of it! 

We like the religious as well as sensible view taken of the whole 
theme of the “ Wonders of the Heavens,” by this writer. ‘There is 


a praiseworthy feeling which leads him to a continual reference, 


from the great miracles of the endless creation which is about and 
over us all, to their still greater Creator. He sees the earth, in the 
wonder of its motion—in the regularity of its seasons—in the order. 
ing of its colors—and in the thousand beauties which it presents 
under its thousand aspects; and his pleasure seems to be, because 
he feels it a duty, to direct the minds of all men to it, and to those 
numberless particulars, through a firm belief that the intellects of 
the whole people can be made to understand and appreciate the 
great truths which he teaches. 

This unity and simplicity of purpose in preparing a work of this 
character ought to be approved and encouraged. ‘The whole mass 
of men are ready enough to look upon the sky with wonder—so 
their attention get once directed to it; but the difficulty has been, 
for ages, to create a healthy and natural spirit of inquiry, or to 
satisfy it by a healthy and natural interpretation. Astonishment and 
a fearful superstition have ever been uppermost in the minds of 
those who were inclined to question of the stars and their courses, 
and a sort of magician’s pride has been more apt than knowledge 
to mark the minds of those whom men have been for centuries 
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ready to regard and point to as masters in this great lore of the 
heavens and the earth. 

Men are now seeking for instruction in every thing ; and of all 
simplifying, the simplifying of science is most essential, and in the 
end has a tendency to do the most good. It brings home great 
truths with all the force of every-day and small ones, and with their 
super-added and intrinsic value. It increases the inclination of the 
mind to examine, and in this way to enlarge, the boundaries of all 
that knowledge which it should be the object of a good spirit of in- 
quiry to extend, because of the general truth that additional happi- 
ness comes with additional information. 

There is yet enough for unnumbered years of labor, and the un- 
ceasing exertion of busy and benevolent spirits, in the wonders of 
the heavens that are not yet revealed. They are still behind the 
veil. But the determination of man is, more and more, to lift that 
veil, and scatter the light which beams behind it. It is much to 
boast of, that such advance has been made, and is making in the 
cause of science, in so many directions—that the mind of Newton 
is brought down so much nearer than it once was, to the minds of 
all—and that the disposition to make knowledge popular, isso much 
stronger than to make it only a matter of wonder. 


The Deserted Bride, and other Poems. By Grorce P. Mor- 
ris. New-York: Adlard & Saunders, 1838. 


No inconsiderable degree of credit must attach to the author who 
has written songs and ballads which we believe are sung throughout 
the world—at least wherever there is taste and cultivation enough 
for a piano or a musical voice. Mr. Morris’s song of Tur Oak is 
a universal favorite, that has beensung and admired any night this 
past winter among innumerable assemblies of ladies and gentlemen. 
Mr. Russell has carried it with him through the United States ; it is 
set to music, we believe, in London, and is or ought to be popular at 
Constantinople and in China. ‘This is preserved in the volume be- 
fore us,—printed on satin paper in the choicest luxury of the art— 
among other pieces of verse, like a rich oak leaf laid among the 
exotics in an herbarium. 

The poetry of Mr. Morris is elegant and graceful; he does not 
write with the ancient iron stylus, graving hard-featured characters 
on stiff rolls of parchment, but handles a delicate crow quill. His 
light, flowing, melodious verse humors the amenities of life. He 
writes always in a happy mood of good-nature and cheerfulness. 
We will warrant he pens his musical lines either in the country of a 
sunny summer’s morning, or in the city after a cheerful evening 
tea-table. Mr. Morris’s lighter effusions are his best; these he 
writes with a skill peculia:ly his own. In the composition of an 
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epilogue or a prologue, he is always at home. These are devoted 
to benevolence as well as taste. In running our mind over the recol- 
lections of the last few years, we know no happier instances of ef- 
fect than the display of wealth and beauty assembled on one of the 
benefit nights at the Park Theatre ; while the audience is listening 
to one of these prologues trippingly recited by Mrs. Richardson in 
a satin dress before the foot lights. In the arrangement of these 
Benefits, Mr. Morris was an active manager. We remember once 
there was inextricable confusion in the house of Saturn ; or, in other 
words, the theatrical Stars for a while were in a state of rebellion ; 
at length, however, they settled themselves into a lucky horoscope 
for Cooper or Knowles, and shed their selectest golden influence 
from the boards. Major Noah wrote one of his piquant paragraphs 
in the Star, pitied Mr. Morris, who, like Phaeton of old, was sadly 
thrown out and perplexed among the stars (in the difficulties and 
jealousies of rival actors), and concluded by good-humoredly advising 
him after Paul Pry never to do a good-natured thing again as long 
as he lived. Mr. Morris immediately replied in best terms possi- 
ble, that, so far from following his advice, he would go on and do as 
many of them as he could. He has kept his word often since then, 
and has done one of the most benevolent things possible just at this 
moment in giving the present chaste and elegant volume to the world 
in the midst of these hard times. 

Had we room we might select many sparkling gems from this 
tasteful casket. We do not discover a false quantity in any stanza. 
The metre floats as easily, and the thoughts rise as gracefully as 
wreaths of smoke in the void of a breezeless sky. Besides their great 
popularity when wedded to music, these poems have enjoyed a wide- 
ly extended reputation in the various journals of the country. In 
their collective state they have been already highly extolled ; and, 
what is very remarkable for a book of poetry in this century, the 
first edition is, we learn, nearly disposed of. We hope that the au- 
thor will give us a second—to which many brilliants may be added 
from the same fanciful mine. 


The Motley Book ; a Series of Tales and Sketches, with il- 
lustrations ; by the lateBen Smiru. Numbers III. New- 
York: James Turney, Jr. 55 Gold Street, 1838. 


Turse have greater variety and more diversified humor than for- 
mer numbers. ‘The author seems to discover new veins of ore the 
deeper he enters into his subject. There is a freshness and origi- 
nality about this work which we look for in vain among other con- 
temporary productions of the same class.. The third number con- 
tains the Vision of Dr. Nicholas Grim, a most ingenious dabbler in 
the science of physic, whose study looked directly upon the grave. 
yard, a position not a little singular, as he was thereby reminded 
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that not a few of his patients lay slumbering there. This worthy 
was the great discoverer of the Pioneer Pill, whose wonderful per- 
formances are related at length, and with great gusto. The ‘ Vision’ 
contains a picture of perfect quiet in the description of a twilight 
scene in the Doctor’sstudio. ‘The re-appearance of the Doctor’s old 
patients is narrated with the precision and solemnity befitting so 
grave and ghostly a subject. ‘The Quaker’s letter is irresistibly 
humorous and faithful to the life. ‘The Melancholy Vagabond, the 
subject of the next sketch, is a very sad and gentlemanlike person- 
age, who brings his career toan immature conclusion. The Merry- 
maker’s Exploit, No. 1, follows, a token of goodthingstocome. ‘The 
best sketch of all, however, is “The Great Charter Contest ;” it is 
minute and true to the life, and, though published previously, might 
be preserved as an historical portrait of the various picturesque 
scenes of the late election. 


Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vol. IV. 
Providence. 1838. 8vo. pp. 272. 


Tue Rhode Island Historical Society is making itself favorably 
known by its valuable contributions to American History. ‘The 
present volume, which is just issued from the press, furnishes another 
proof of the active and efficient zeal that characterizes its proceed- 
ings. We have seldom met with a better specimen of what appears 
to us the right kind of labor for such associations,—-the collection, 
judicious arrangement, and illustration of materials for State his- 
tory. The volume consists of a re-publication of Callender’s Centu- 
ry Discourse, published originally in 1739, on the civil and religious 
affairs of the Colony of Rhode Island, from the settlement in 1638 
to the end of the first century. “ This,” says the editor, “ is the 
only history of the Colony or State of Rhode Island which has been 
written ; and, though small, it isa noble and enduring monument 
to the talent and piety of its author. It is written with great fide- 
lity, is distinguished by solid and profound philosophical views, and 
by an ardent attachment to the principles of civil and religious {ree- 
dom.” 

This reprint is preceded by a Memoir of the author, the Rey. John 
Callender, a distinguished clergyman of Newport, R. I. ; to which 
are appended several biographical notices of eminent individuals, 
and among others, of the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, who, as is well 
known, passed several years at Newport in the early part of the 
last century. The appendix to the volume is composed of similar 
pieces of biography, together with various valuable documents, some 
of which possess great interest and importance, all tending to throw 
light on the early condition of the Colony of Roger Williams. — It 
appears from the Preface, that the editorship of the volume devolved 
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on Professor Etron of Brown University, the other members of the 

Publishing Committee of the Society having committed the task 

ri 7 gentleman, who appears to have performed it with singular 
elity. 

The following notice of Bishop Berkeley, from the pen of Profess- 
or Elton, is a favorable specimen of the work. The last stanza 
of the short poem written by the Bishop during his residence at New- 
port, with which the article closes, is often quoted for its prophetic 
character. The Italicised line in the poem seems to have been 
appropriated by Lord Byron :— 


“ Dr. Georce was born at Kilkrin, in Ireland, in 1684. He wasedu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he distinguished himself by his literary 
attainments and the superior powers of his mind. He became a Fellow of Trini- 


ty College in 1707; and was created D. D. in 1717. By the recommendation of 


Swift, he accompanied, as chaplain and secretary, the celebrated Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, who was appointed ambassador to Sicily; and afterwards, when disap- 
pointed in his expectations of preferment, he spent four years on the Continent 
as travelling tutor to the son of Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Clogher. Shortly after his 
return to London in 1721, he was appointed chaplain to the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the Duke of Grafton. By alegacy of Miss Vanhomrigh, the Vanessa of 
Swift, his fortune was considerably increased. In 1724, on being promoted to 
the Deanry of Derry, he resigned his Fellowship. He now published his propo- 
sals for the conversion of the American savages to Christianity, by the establish- 
ment of a College in the Bermuda Islands. ‘The plan was favorably received; 
and he obtained a charter for a College, in which he was named the first President. 
He received, also, from Sir Robert Walpole, a promise of a grant of twenty thou- 
sand pounds to carry it into effect. Having resigned his living, worth eleven thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and all his hopes nea he set sail for the field of 
his distant labors, with his family, and three Fellows of Trinity College, and seve- 
ral literary and scientific gentlemen. He landed at Newport, after a tedious pas- 
sage of five months, January 23, 1729. His arrival is thus announced in the 
New-England Weekly Journal : 
Newport, January 24, 1729. 

‘“* Yesterday arrived here, Dean Berkeley, of Londonderry, in a pretty ‘large 
ship. He isa gentleman of middle stature, of an agreeable, pleasant, and erect as- 

ect. He was ushered into the town with a great number of gentlemen, to whom 
ha behaved after a very complaisant manner. ’Tis suid he purposes to tarry here 
with his family about three months.’ 


“ The following extract of a letter was written by Dean Berkeley to Thomas 
Prior, Esq., of Dublin, soon after his arrival at Newport: 


“* ¢ Newport, in Rhode Island, April 24, 1729. 

“<T can by this time say something to you, from my own experience, of this 
place and people. The inhabitants are ofa mixed kind, consisting of many sects 
and subdivisions of sects. Here are four sorts of Anabaptists, besides Presby- 
terians, Quakers, Independents, and many of no profession atall. Notwithstand- 
ing so many differences, here are fewer quarrels about religion than elsewhere, 
the people living peaceably with their neighbors of whatsoever persuasion. They 
all agree in one point, that the church of England is the second best. The cli- 
mate is like that of Italy, and not colder in the winter than | have known it 
everywhere northof Rome. The spring is late; but tomake amends, they assure 
me the autumns are the finest and longest in the world; and the summers are much 
pleasanter than those of Italy by all accounts, forasmuch the grass continues 
green, which it doth not there. This island is pleasantly laid out in hills, and 
vales and rising grounds, hath plenty of excellent springs and fine rivulets, and 
many delightful landscapes of rocks and promontories, and adjacent lands. The 
provisions are very good, so are the fruits, which are quite neglected, though 
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vines sprout up of themselves to an extraordinary size, and seem as natural to 
this soil asto any ever saw. The town of Newport contains about six thousand 
souls, and is the most thriving place in all America for bigness. It is very pretty, 
and pleasantly situated. I was never more agreeably surprised than at the first 
sight of the town and harbor.’ 


“Soon after his arrival, the Dean purchased a country seat and farm about 
three miles from Newport, and there erected a house which he named Whitehall . 
He was admitted a freeman of the Colony, at the General Assembly, in May, 
1729. He resided at Newport about two years and a half, and often preached at 
Trinity Church. Though he was obliged to return to Europe without effecting 
his original design, yet his visit was of great utility in imparting an impulse to the 
literature of our country, particularly in Rhode-Island, and Connecticut. During 
his residence on the Island of Rhode-Island, he meditated and composed his Al- 
ciphron, or Minute Philosopher, and tradition says, principally at a place about 
half a mile southerly from Whitehall. There, in the most elevated part of the 
Hanging Rocks, (so called,) he found a nataral alcove, roofed and open to the 
south, commanding at once a beautiful view of the ocean and the circumjacent 
islands. This place is said to have been his favorite retreat. His Minute 
Philosopher was published in London, in 1782, shortly after his return. ‘This 
acute and ingenious defence of the Christian religion, is written in a series of 
dialogues after the model of Plato. It contains many allusions to the scenery 
about his residence on Rhode-Island. In the introduction, he alludes, wiih the 
resignation of a Christian philosopher, to the miscarriage of his plan, in found- 
ing aCollege. He says: 


“¢T flattered myself, Theages, that before this time I might have been able to 
have sent you an agreeable account of the success of the affair that brought me 
into this remote corner of the country. But instead of this, I should now give 
the detail of the miscarriage, if I did not choose to entertain you with some inci- 
dents which have helped to make me easy under the circumstance which I could 
never obviate nor foresee. Events are not always in our power, but it always is 
to make a good use of the very worst. And I must needs own, the course and 
event of this affair gave me opportunity for reflections that make me some 
amends for a great loss of time, pains and expense. For several months past, I 
enjoyed much liberty and leisure in this distant retreat.’ 


“To Bishop Berkeley, the literary institutions of New-England are much indebt- 
ed. He visited Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1731, and during his residence at 
Newport, augmented the library of Harvard College by valuable donations of 
the Latin and Greek classics. To Yale College he presented eight hundred and 
eighty volumes, and,on his departure from Newport, he gave the Whitehall estate, 
consisting of his mansion and one hundred acres of land, for three scholarships in 
Latin and Greek. After his return to England, in 1733, he sent a magnificent 
organ, as a donation to Trinity Church, in Newport, which is still in constant use, 
and bears an inscription, which perpetuates the generosity of the donor. 

‘* Parliament having failed to afford him that assistance for the establishment of 
a College, which had been promised, his project miscarried. After he had spent 
more than seven years of the prime of his life, and a large part of his private for- 
tune, in endeavors to accomplish it, he returned to England. 

“In 1734, he was raised to the See of Cloyne, and, twelve years after,he refused 
the offer from lord Chesterfield of a translation to the Bishopric of Clogher. In 
the discharge of his high office, his generosity was conspicuous in the sacrifices 
he made, as well as in the tokens of his beneficence which he scattered around 
him. When, in consequence of the infirmities of age, he was unable to at- 
tend to his episcopal duties, he was unwilling to receive the emoluments of his 
Bishopric, and generously signed over the demesne lands to be renewed at a 
seg rent of two hundred pounds sterling, which sum, by his orders, was distri- 

uted among the poor. In 1752 he retired to Oxford, that he might pass the re- 
mainder of his days in learned leisure, and for the purpose of superintending the 


_education of his son. 


“This excellent man died suddenly and calmly at Oxford, January 14, 1753, in 
the seventy-third year of bis age. 
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“Berkeley was endued with great powers of mind, and possessed of vast stores 
of erudition. His intellectual and moral qualities conspired to form in him a cha- 
racter of high and attractive excellence. ‘The learned Bishop Atterbury said of 
him: ‘So much of understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, [ did not think had been the portion of any but angels, until I saw 
this gentleman.’ Pope, who, as a friend knew him well, described him as pos- 
Sessed of ‘every virtue under heaven.’ 

_ “The following verses were written by Bishop Berkeley during his residence 
in Newport: e 


‘“* On the prospect of planting Arts and Learning in America,’ 


““* The muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame:’ 


“In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth fresh scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true: 


“In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 


“ * There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts.’ 


*** Not such as Ewrope breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate the clay 
By future ages shall be sung.’ 


“* Westward the course of empire take its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama of the day ; 
ime’s noblest offspring is the last.’” 


“ The following extract is from the letter sent by the First Baptist Church in 
Boston to the Congregational Church in Cambridge, when Mr. Condy was to be 
ordained : 


“© To the Church of Christ in Cambridge, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Appleton. 


“<¢ Honoured and beloved in the Lord: 


“<« This is to request you to send your Reverend Elders and Messengers to as- 
sist in the ordination of our elected Pastor, on the second Wednesday in Februa- 
ry next. A request of the like tenor with this we have made to the churches in 
ator under the care of the Rev. Messrs. Websterand Gray, and Mr. William 

ooper. 

" a and beloved, we heartily wish you all spiritual blessings in Christ 
Jesus, the glorious head of the Church. We are, in behalf and by order of the 
Church, your affectionate brethren in the Gospel, 


“*SHEM BROWN, Deacon. 
“* JOHN CALLENDER. 
“* JAMES BOUND. 
LANDON. 

JOHN PROCTOR,’” 


VOL. Xt. 61 
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The Life of Grimaldi. Edited by Charles Dickens—(Boz.) 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


te No two things could well be more at variance than the expectation 
Hh. awakened by the title of these volumes and their real character. 
Bf The life of the best and drollest ‘clown, probably, that ever lived, by 
Ta the most successful comic writer of the day—not excepting even 
Bb) “ Boy Hood”—isof course taken up by every reader with a broad grin 
} ae upon his countenance in anticipation, and a full assurance of being 
Pee treated to“ lots of fun ;” and instead thereof, he finds it a quiet, sim- ) 
ee ple narrative, tracing the personal history of a very quiet, kind- 
ad. hearted person, whom every body respected off the stage, and whose 
i characteristics in private life were the very antipodes of those which 
made him the idol for so many years of a fun-loving public. ‘The 
Grimaldi of Mr. Dickens is a totally different personage from the 
“ Old Joe Grimaldi ” of Sadler’s Wells and pantomimes; and this 
very circumstance gives to the book most of its pleasantness. It 
shows, too, that Mr. Dickens is a man of taste. Nine out of ten 
editors would have crammed the book full of jokes—not standing 
much upon authenticity—and labored with all their might to show 
up the man as always wearing the party-colored habiliments of the 
professional jester. Mr. Dickens has managed the matter more 
justly and more skilfully. Poor old Grimaldi—he was but some for- 
ty-five when his infirmities compelled him to abandon the stage— 
was an honest, upright, simple-hearted creature as ever breathed ; 
modest but gentlemanly in deportment, kind, generous and aflection- i 
ate; and so totally devoid of the shrewdness that enters chiefly into 
| the comic rascality of the clown of the English stage, that lie was 
perpetually a sufferer in pocket by the artifices of rascals in real 
life. He had also many trials to undergo ; in the early death of his first 
wife, whom he had loved almost from childhood, in the terrible and 
mysterious fate of his brother, in the profligacy and miserable death 
of his only son, and finally in the cruel bodily afflictions which rack. 
ed his frame with agony, even at the very moments when he was 
provoking crowded houses to uproarious and continued bursts of 
laughter, and which compelled him at last to retire from his profes- 
Ai sion a premature old man, a helpless cripple; and but for the kind- 
ha ness of friends, a victim to the horrors of poverty and want. It is 
in this contrast of his real and his professional existence that the 
life of the famous clown is truly interesting ; and in presenting this, 
34: Mr. Dickens has at once done justice to his subject and himself. He 
Wy has produced a book not to be laughed over ; on the contrary, there 


is much in it that partakes largely of the pathetic; but it is a book 

ef of which we would not have missed the reading for a little. Poor 

i old Joe Grimaldi! Little did we imagine when we sat in the pit of 

Covent Garden, some dozen and odd years ago, and guffawed at his 

The drolleries, that there was so much in him deserving of respect and 
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sympathy. Little did we know how true and kind a heart was beat- 
ing under that most whimsical of visages, or what anguish of body 
and of mind was resisted and overcome that we might sit there and 
shake our sides at ease, with two or three thousand other laughing 
spectators. Poor old Joe Grimaldi ! 


Passages in Foreign Travel. By Isaac ApPLeTON JEweTT. 
In 2 vols. Boston : Charles C. Little & James Brown, 1838. 


Or making books of travels, there is no end—nor any, indeed, of 
reading them. ‘They are the most pleasant species of mental in- 
dulgence ; a cushion, as it were, on which to repose the mind, after 
it has been tasked by business, vexed by intricate problems or 
wrangling political argument. In this day they form a more re- 
fined gazette, a polished Venitian mirror that reflects the manners 
and aspects of society, purely and transparently in its surface. 
Mr. Jewett’s sketches of Parisian life are quite worth a file of all 
the French journals and magazines published during his stay abroad. 
They would seem to have been written on the spot, and then thrown 
loosely into the travelling bag ; so evident a transcript are they of 
the first fresh emotions of the writer. Mr. Jewett writes as a gen. 
tleman, and man of the world and society ; one who leaves his 
country to observe and speculate on the world, and get a larger 
view of mankind than he could see at home. He does not travel 
as a misanthrope, or a geologist, or a botanist, or a lion-hunter, or 
a dyspeptic, or a book-maker, or for the name of the thing. He 
writes like a man of education, given to observe and reflect. With. 
out the attempt to bend facts or opinions to any favorite theory, 
his occasional thoughts on manners, morals, and government, are 
in a philosophical vein. Among the noble creations of the fine arts 
in Europe, he speculates on the condition of art at home; not dis. 
paraging his country for the absence of these forced fruits of wealth 
and monarchy, but commending it for laying the broad foundation 
for future eminence in the common, homely industry of the present: 


“T rejoice that at this opening era of our national existence, the character of 
the American people is a practical one. I see in that character the elements of 
our coming glory as a literary, a scientific, an intellectual people. Through the 
mighty agency of that character, | see our forests levelled, our fields cultivated, 
our mines laid open, manufactories every where springing up, our territory in- 
tersected by railroads, our lakes and streams covered with steamboats, and our 
ships thronging all the ports of the world. Attendant upon this physical ad- 
vancement, is wealth, national and individual. With wealth comes the fostering 
of science, and art, and literature. ‘I'he beautiful forms of architecture may then 
arise amongst us. ‘The triumphs of the chisel and the pencil may then be ours. 
Schools and colleges may more generally abound ; and those noble institutions of 
charity, which bless both giver and receiver, may every where more thickly 
adorn our land. ‘This, we flatter ourselves, will be the progress of our country, 
and in such progress, the voice of after-ages will, we trust, be heard speaking some 
praise for those who consented to the stigma of being ciaracterized as a practical, 
material, mechanical people.”—Vol. i. p. 7. 
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As several of the papers in these volumes have already appeared 
in this magazine under the title of * Sketches of Paris,” we cannot 
speak as we would of their merits; but of this there is the less ne- 
cessity, as the reader has already had opportunity to admire their 
singular felicity. Mr. Jewett is happy in sketching a character—as 
in the elegant habitué of the Italian opera and the frequenters of the 
Rocher du Cancale. In the several chapters devoted to the cafés 
and eating-houses, we have a graphic, luminous presentment of cer- 
tainly not an unimportant phase of Paris life. In the description 
of a dinner Au grand Vatel, we rise from the course philosophi- 
cally impressed with a reverence for the science of gastronomy. 
We look upon man as a compound being, composed of soul and 
body, which have a mutual, harmonious relation. In order to his 
well-being the sensations of the body are to be pleasantly encouraged 
which favor an exuberance and liveliness in the powers of the mind. 
In fine, to think well and act well, one must dine upon French din- 
ners. In our author’s happy illustration, we see mankind bearing 
forward in its course under the semblance of a stout well-rigged 
ship, at the helm of which stands not a meagre skipper, shivering 
in a fear-nought and tarpaulin, but a goodly rotund cook, endued 
with a French cap and snow-white apron, and wielding a silver 
ladle, more powerful in soothing the agitated billows of life than even 
Neptune’s trident. We commend this chapter to the eyes of Mr. 
Graham ; perhaps, however, it would not be generally safe for gen- 
tlemen, who have pledged themselves with the recklessness of Dr. 
Faustus to Total Abstinence Societies, to look into it, or they might 
be tempted to sigh after the savory flesh-pots of Egypt. 

There are a few sketches of England and Scotland, and a large 
part of the second volume is occupied with Italy. Mr. Jewett has 
adopted a classic form of writing; indeed, his work resembles a 
series of essays, commenting on men and things in a philosophical 
spirit rather than a mere traveller’s journal of observation. As 
such, “ The Passages in Foreign Travel” will have a permanent 
value in our literature, and the American who gives such a work to 
his country, has discharged his debt to society. 

A word should be said for the mechanical execution of the work, 
which is in the most perfect style of the art. The Boston press has 
attained an enviable celebrity, and bids fair to rival the English 
editions of Pickering, Aldi discipulus Anglus. 
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Tue New-York Lecistature. The late session of this ho- 
norable body, which terminated on the 18th ultimo, has exhibited 
more of the spirit of independent, popular legislation, than any that 
has preceded it for many years. The narrow dictates of a selfish 
party policy were made to yield to the wider demands of the pub. 
lic interests. ‘This will not be considered surprising, when we re- 
fiect upon that almost revolutionary and overwhelming expression of 
public sentiment, by which a large proportion, indeed almost the 
whole, of the members were returned. For years past the People 
have had little to do with the management of public matters. A 
self-instituted junto, yclept the Albany Regency, intent on schemes 
of personal aggrandizement, having seized upon the reins of power, 
succeeded in controlling the elections, and were enabled to give such 
a direction to the public councils as best accorded with their own 
sordid purposes. At length, however, in the course of human 
events, the people of the Empire State became restive under the too 
apparent effects of a wretched misrule, and, rising in their strength, 
drove the Vandals from Rome. 

The popular branch of the Legislature was filled with men who 
owed no allegiance, except to their legitimate constituents; and 
coming directly from the people, espoused at once, in an open and man- 
ly spirit, such measures as would redound most to the public good, 
without regard to the manceuverings of party leaders. Some re- 
straint was experienced from the remains of the old influence in 
the upper house, which was, to a certain extent, beyond the reach 
of the popular will, whose members took every occasion to defeat, 
when it could be done without drawing down upon them an overflow- 
ing amount of public indignation, those wise and salutary measures 
devised by the immediate representatives of the people for the fur- 
therance of the public weal. And this handful of men, thus presum. 
ing to arrest the course of popular legislation, have the brazen ef.- 
frontery to style themselves the democracy of the State. 

The most important acts of the session are those providing for 
a further prosecution of the great system of internal improvement, 
by which the resources of the State will be more fully developed, 
and its prosperity greatly increased. On this subject one of the 
ablest reports ever submitted to the Legislature was produced by 
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Mr. Ruggles, (of the New-York City delegation) as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

We hope that a copy ef this admirable Report will reach every 
intelligent reflecting citizen, in all parts of the State. It presents 
a mass of facts, and a train of practical argument, that cannot fail 
to show, in the most impressive manner, what course of policy is 
demanded by the true interests of this vast community, to ensure a 
continuance, or rather a revival, of the general prosperity. 

Among the appropriations for these great and important objects 
are the following : $4,000,000 for the more speedy enlargement of 
the Erie canal; 3,000,000 in aid of the construction of the New- 
York and Erie rail-road ; $300,000 to aid in the construction of 
the Catskill and Canajoharie rail-road; about $275,000 to the 
Owego and [thaca rail-road ; and $200,000 to the Auburn and Sy- 


racuse rail-road. 
The following extracts from the report of Mr. Ruggles will be read 


with interest : 


“ The torrent of abuse and obloquy which the canals encountercd, during the 
first few years of their progress, as well as the more solemn doubts of some of our 
éblest statesmen, will long be remembered. Without adverting to names less 
distinguished, it needs but to state the memorable fact that Mr. Jefferson pro- 
nounced it to be utterly visionary and chimerical, and that it was ‘at least a cen- 
tury in advance of the age.’ Nor did the more decided friends of the canals 
appreciate, in any just degree, their pecuniary value. In the year 121, four 
years after the canals had been commenced, the Comptroller of the State, in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the Legislature, prepared an estimate of their prospective 
revenues, in which he stated, that for the ten years next succeeding their comple- 
tion, the tolls would amount annually, to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ! 
The amount which was actually received during that period of ten years, exceeded 
ten millions of dollars. Among the names truly illustrious in the history of our 
canals, few are more exalted than that of Gouverneur Morris. His comprehen- 
sive intellect and ardent temperament enabled him to look far beyond most of his 
contemporaries into the rapidly expanding future, and yet even he fell short of 
the realities which the Erie canal has brought within our view. In the singularly 
eloquent and animated memorial by which his fame is forever connected with 
that great work, and in which he endeavored to enforce upon the Legislature the 
importance in all future time, of connecting the Hudson with the western waters, 
afier depicting the wide-spread region around our inland seas, and its capacity to 
supply the means of a great and profitable commerce, he asked whether it would 
be deemed extravagant to predict that the canal, within twenty years, would 
annually bring down 250,000 tons ? ~The actual amount which reached the tide 
in 1836, was 66,347 tons, or nearly three-fold the quantity estimated by Mr. 
Morris ; and the total tonnage of that year, ascending and descending, exceeded 
thirteen thousand tons. 

“ ‘I'he tolls of the canals in 1824,one year before their completion, were $340,000. 
In the next year they reached $566,000, and rose in 1826 to $762,000. With the 
rapid progression thus strikingly exhibited, few of our citizens were inclined to 
believe that the canals had impoverished the treasury, or that they would prove in 
any way injurious to the pecuniary interests of the State. The subject was, 
however, presented to the public in the year 1827, in a new and unexpected light. 
In that year, the canal committee of the Senate, of which Mr. Silas Wright, Jr.* 
was chairman, introduced into that body a report, made avowedly for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of the public tothe effect which the construction of the 
canals had produced upon the finances of the State, and of generally diffusing 
among our citizens a knowledge of the real situation of the public funds. It an- 


* Principal author of the Sub Treasury Scheme. 
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nounced that ‘an alarming change had taken place in the public funds’—that the 
school fund was annually ‘ charging the State with a debt of $15,000’—that the 
literature fund was “ no longer able to answer the calls which the interests of 


education required should be made upon it’—that the actual income of the canals ' 
was ‘highly exaggerated in the public opinion’—that their gross receipts for the 


year 1826, without any deduction for expenses, were but $752,000, and paid an 
interest of only 6,%-per cent. on their total cost--that the debt of the State for the 

canals then made or making ‘ would more probably be enlarged than lessened 

at the end of the year’—-that ‘ so long as it thus continued to increase, its final 

payment was not even approaching’—that ‘unless assisted by auxiliary funds, 

the canals would not pay their expenses, and redeem their debt within any reason- 

able time, if they would ever do it’—-that ‘the debt, with the whole aid of those 

funds, could not be paid off in a great number of years yet to come’—and finally, 

that any appropriations by the State for the purpose of constructing other 
works, unless they should be more productive than the Erie and Champlain 

canals, would ‘hasten the period when direct taxation must be resorted to,’ 

“ The feeling of despondency which this celebrated document produced among 
the friends of internal improvement, not only in this State, but throughout the 
Union, is well recollected : and yet it is somewhat surprising, that an intelligent 
and sagacious people should have permitted themselves for a moment to be misled 
by the financial view which the report professed to take. Its fallacy was obvious, 
consisting in the total omission to take into the account the prospective, but certain 
and inevitable, increase in the growth of the country and _ the trade of the canals, ‘ 
and in assuming the receipts of the year 1826 as an immutable basis. It is necdless 
to add, that the friends of internal improvement made » resolute, though incffectual, 
struggle against the doctrines and tendencies of this report. The late Governor 
Clinton, on the assembling of the Legislature in the year 1828, labored earnestly 
in his annual message to disabuse the public mind. He declared that ‘the real 
condition of the finances had been greatly discolored and misunderstood by inac- 
curate views and partial examinations’ —-that ‘ fallacious statements had been 
mingled with the subject’-—-that the ‘constant and progressive increase of the 
canal revenue, and the corresponding diminution of the debt would in a few 
years produce its total extinguishment’—-that ‘the elaborate and systematic at- é 
tempts to depreciate the utility and arrest the progress of internal improvements, i 
were equally astonishing and mortifying’—-that ‘the means ofthe State were 
ample, her resources great, and her credit equal to any emergency,’ and he re- 
newed, ‘in the most earnest manner, his recommendations in favor ofthe leading i 
objects which he had presented in his former communications.’ : 

“ The death of this great man in February of that year, withdrew from the 
cause of internal improvement its ablest champion, and the loss has been severely 
felt by the people of this State. 

“ The predictions of his last message as to the progressive increase of the tolls, 
and the extinguishment of the debt, have been fully realized. The canal tolls, 
which in 1826 were $762,167, (or according to the statement of Mr. Wright, 
about $752,000) amounted, in 1833, to $1,422,695, although the rates had pre- 
viously been reduced nearly 20 per cent. ; and in the year 1835 to $1,485,775, al- 
though again reduced about 15 per cent. 

“On the Ist day of July, 1836, the tolls had accumulated in the hands of the 
Commissioners to an amount sufficient (with the aid of the auxiliary funds pre- 
viously realized from the salt and auction duties) to extinguish the whole of the 
outstanding debt. Previously to that time, upwards of four millions had been 
paid in cash directly to the public creditors ; and the residue, amounting to be- 
tween three and four millions, was then invested in temporary loans by the Com- 
misioners, as trustees for the holders of the balance of the debt. 

‘* This final consummation may justly be regarded as the crowning event in the 
canal policy of the State, and fixes an important epoch in its fiscal history.” 


Another important measure, was the enactment of a General 
Banking Law, allowing of the organization of private banking com. 
panies on certain terms, consistent with the entire security of the 
public, which will enable the capitalist to use his money for the ac. 
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commodation of the business community, without going to the Legis- 
lature for a charter. Heretofore bank charters were favors, denied 
to all but the faithful adherents of the party, among whom, too, the 
stock was usually divided at the outset, that each might have an op- 
portunity to share in the profits accruing from its rise when thrown 
into the market. With such small erumbs of comfort was the mass 
of the faithful fed from the bounty of their political leaders! Pro. 
fessing to be the enemies of monopoly and the friends of equal 
rights, they at the same time demanded the exclusive benefit of all 
State legislation, as well as of official appointments. 

Another source of party patronage was broken up by this Legis- 
lature, in throwing open the business of selling by auction to the 
public generally. Hitherto auctioneers were duly appointed to 
office before they could exercise their calling, and none but the 
faithful were allowed to enjoy this humble distinction. Many of 
those who pursued this business, were only the agents of appointees, 
to whom they paid a large proportion of their fees for the privilege 
of selling. ‘Thus the real incumbent, without raising the hammer, 
pocketed the earnings of those who performed all the work. This 
odious monopoly has been effectually broken up by the late assembly. 

But it is not our wish to usurp the office of the political journals 
by going into a greater detail on these subjects, deeply as they en- 
ter into the practical concerns of the community. It sufficiently 
answers our purpose to glance at some of the great measures of re- 
form carried through both houses by the persevering efforts of the 
practical men who have taken the places of mere politicians, and 
the tools of power in our halls of legislation. Let honor be given 
to whom honor is due, and let the people understand who are their 
real friends. ‘The corrupt cabal that has so long controlled the des. 
tinies of the state, and, under the pretence of a love for the people, di- 
rected allits efforts to purposes of self-aggrandizement, in which its 
members have been but too successful, is at length humbled in the 
dust. A new and glorious era has commenced in the annals of the 
commonwealth; a fresh and animating spirit has been infused into 
its councils ; and our popular form of government, instead of con- 
tinuing to be a scourge, is beginning to dispense once more the 
blessings of general prosperity amongst us. ‘Too much thankful. 
ness cannot be felt for the healing balm that is thus thrown into the 
waters. As one state after another comes out of the cloud, and ranges 
itself conspicuously on the sideof the great principles of constitutional 
freedom and Whig reform, the genius of our country cannot fail to 
be aroused from its long slumber, shake off like a strong man the 
feeble meshes with which it has been bound, and once more assume 
a proud position in the community of nations. The light has be- 
gun to dawn, and the period of our political degradation is drawing 
to a close. 
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Mr. Witu1s’s New Comepy.—The New-York Mirror has present- 
ed to its readers certain extracts from a comedy, which is in prepara- 
tion by the author of “Bianca Visconti.” It will be remembered 
that Bianca Visconti was a tragedy written by Mr. Willis for Miss 
Clifton. It was successful, and sufficiently evidenced the author’s 
ability to accomplish himself as a dramatist of the first grade. He 
afterwards wrote a comedy, entitled “The Kentucky Heiress,” 
which failed, owing partly to its intrinsic defects as an acting play, 
and partly to the insufficient manner in which it was represented. 
With the advantages of the experiences of a good and a bad play, Mr. 
Willis has set about writing a third; which, judging from the scenes 
published, promises exceedingly well. How beautiful are certain 
touches in the following, and how affecting it must be if well acted ! 
It is necessary to premise that Isabella is the daughter of a poor 
Florentine noble, betrothed to 'Tortesa, a rich old hunks, but of 
vulgar parentage. Angelo is a young artist, who comes, by his 
father’s direction, to paint Isabella. He is discovered at the Falcone 
Palace, waiting for Isabella. 


Angelo. Did I hear footsteps? (He listens.) Fancy plays me tricks 
In my impatience for this lovely wonder ! 
That window’s to the north! The light falls cool. 
I'll set my easel here, and sketch her—Stay ! 
How shallIdo that? Is she proud or sweet? 
Will she sit silent, or converse and smile ? 
Will she be vexed or pleased to have a stranger 
Pry through her beauty for the soul that’s in it? 
Nay, then, [ heard a footstep—She is here ? 


(Enter Isapevia, reading her father’s missive.) 


Isabella. “‘ The duke would have your picture for the duchess 
Done by this rude man, Angelo. Receive him 
With modest privacy, and let your kindness 
Be measured by his merit, not his garb.” 

Angelo. Fair lady ! 


Isabelia, Who speaks ? 

Angelo. Angelo! 

Isabella. You've come, sir, 
To paint a dull face, trust me ! 

Angelo. ( Aside.) (Beautiful, 
Beyond all 

Isabella. ’ve no smiles to show you, 
Not ev’n a mock one! Shall I sit ? 

Angelo. No, lady! 


I'll steal your beauty while you move, as well ! 
So you but breathe, the air stills brings to me 
That which outdoes all pencilling. 
Isabella. ( Walking apart.) His voice 
Is not a rude one. What a fate is mine, 
When ev’n the chance words on a poor youth’s tongue, 
Contrasted with the voice which I should love, 
Seems rich and musical ! 
Angelo. (To himself, as he draws.) How like a swan, 
Drooping his small head to a lily-cup, 
She curves that neck of pliant ivory! 
I'll paint her thus! 
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’ Isabella, ( Aside.) Forgetful where he is, 
ba He thinks aloud. ‘This is, perhaps, the rudeness 
ig My father fear’d might ruffle me. 
Angelo. What colour 
yt Can match the clear red of those glorious lips ? 
be Say it were possible to trace the arches, 
i Shaped like the drawn bow of the god of love— 
if How tint them, after ? 
if Isabella. Still he thinks not of me, 
aie. But murmurs to his picture. *T were sweet praise, 
i Were it a lover whispering it. I'll listen, 
Te As I walk, still. 
Te Angelo. They say, a cloudy veil 
‘die Hangs ever at the crystal-gate of heaven, } 
Bes To bar the issue of its blinding glory, 
a So droop those silken lashes to an eye 
Mortal could never paint ! 
Isabella. There’s flattery, 
; Would draw down angels ! 
Angelo. Now, what alechymy 
Can mock the rose and lily of her cheek! 
I must look closer on’t! (Advancing.) Fair lady, please you, 
V’ll venture to your side. 
Isabella. Sir! 
Angelo. (Examining her cheek.) There’s a mixture 
Of white and red here, that defeats my skill. 
If you'll forgive me, I'll observe an instant, 
How the bright blood and the transparent pearl 
Melt to each other ! 
Isabella. (Receding from him.) You're too free, sir! 
Angelo. ( With surprise.) Madam! 
Isabella, ( Aside.) And yet, I think not so. He must look on it, 
To paint it well. 
Angelo. Lady ! the daylight’s precious! 
Pray you, turn to me! In my study, here, ’ 
I’ve tried to fancy how that ivory shoulder 
Leads the white light off from your arching neck, 
But cannot, for the envious sleeve that hides it. 
Please you, displace it! (Raises his hand to the sleeve.) 
Isabella. Sir, you are too bold! 
Angelo. Pardon me, lady ! Nature’s masterpiece 
Should be beyond your hiding or my praise! 
Were you less marvellous, I were too bold ; 
But there’s a pure divinity in beauty, 
Which the true eye of art looks on with reverence, 
Though, like the angels, it were all unclad ! 
You have no right to hide it! 
Isabella. How! No right? 
Tt Angelo. ’Tis the religion of our art, fair madam ! 
Posi, That, by oft looking on the type divine 
* In which we first were moulded, men remember 
The heav’n they’re born to! You've an errand here, 
To show how look the angsls. But, as Vestals 
1} Cherish the sacred fire, yet let the priest 
Be Light his lamp at it for a thousand altars, 
an So is your beauty unassoiled, though I 
Ravish a copy for the shut-out world! 
tee Isabella. ( Aside.) Here is the wooing that should win a maid! 
- Bold, yet respectable! Free, yet full of honour! 
rt I never saw a youth with gentler eyes ; 
I never heard a voice that pleased me more; 
Let me look on him. 
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(Enter Tortesa, wnperceived.) 


Angelo. In a form like yours, 
All parts are perfect, madam! yet, unseen, 
Impossible to fancy. With your leave, 
I'll see your hand unglov’d. 
Isabella. (Removing her glove.) I have no heart 
To keep it from you, signor! There it is! 
Angelo. ( Taking ut in his own.) Oh God! how beautiful thy works may be 
Inimitably perfect! Let me look 
Close on the tracery of these azure veins! 
With what a delicate and fragile thread 
They weave their subtle mesh beneath the skin, 
And meet, all blushing, in these rosy nails! 
How soft the texture of these tapering fingers! 
How exquisite the wrist! How perfect all ! 


(Tortesa rushes forward.) 


Tortesa. Now have I heard enough! Why, what are you, 
To palm the hand of my betrothed bride 
With this licentious freedom ? 
(ANGELO turns composedly to his work.) 
And you, madam ! 
With a first troth scarce cold upon your lips— 
Is this your chastity ! 


Isabella. My father’s roof 
Is over me! I’m not your wife! 
Tortesa. Bought! paid for ! 


The wedding toward! Have I no right in you! 
Your father, at my wish, bade you be private; 
Is this obedience ? 
Isabella. Count Falcone’s will 
Has, to his daughter, ever been a law; 
This in prosperity—and now, when chance 
Frowns on his broken fortunes, I were dead 
To love and pity, were not soul and body 
Spent for his smallest need! I did consent 
o wed his ruthless creditor for this! 
I would have sprung into the sea, the grave, 
As questionless and soon! My troth is yours! 
But {’m not wedded yet, and, till I am, 
The hallowed honor that protects a maid 
Is round me, like a circle of bright fire! 
A savage would not cross it—nor shall you! 
I’m mistress of my presence. Leave me, Sir! 
Tortesa. There’s a possession of some lordly acres 
Sold to Falcone for that lily hand ! 
The deed’s delivered, and the hand’s my own! 
I'll see that no man looks on’t, 


Isabella. Shall a lady 
Bid you begone twice ? 
Tortesa. Twenty times, if ’t please you! 


(She looks at ANGELO, who continues tranquilly painting.) 


Isabella. Does he not wear a sword? Is he a coward, 

That he can hear this man heap insult on me, 

And ne’er fall on him ? 
Tortesa. Lady! to your chamber! 

I have a touch to give this picture, here, 

But want no model for’t. Come, come. (Offers to take her by the arm. 
Isabella. Stand back ! 

Now, will he see this wretch lay hands on me, 

And never speak? He cannot be a coward ! 
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No, no! some other reason—not a coward! 
I could not love a coward! 
Tortesa. If you will, 
oo where you're better miss’d—’tis at your pleasure ; 
I'll hew your kisses from the saucy lips 
Of this bold painter—look on’t, if you will! 
And first, to mar his picture ! 


( He strikes at the canvass, when ANGELO suddenly draws, attacks and disarms him.) 


Angelo. Hold! What wouldst thou? 
Fool! madman! dog! What wouldst thou with my picture ? 
Speak !—But thy life would not bring back a ray 
Of precious daylight, and I cannot waste it! 

Begone! begone! (Throws Tortesa’s sword from the window, and returns 
to his picture.) 
I'll back to paradise! 
Twas this touch that he marr’d! So! fair again! 
Tortesa, (Going out.) Vil find you, sir, when I’m in cooler blood ! 
And, madam, you! or Count Falcone for you, 
Shall rue this scorn! (Exit. 
Isahella. (Looking at Angelo.) Lost in his work once more! 
I shall be jealous of my very picture! 
Yet one who can forget his passions so— 
Peril his life, and, losing scarce a breath 
Turn to his high ambitious toil again— 
Must have a heart for whose belated waking 
Queens might keep vigil ! 
Angelo. Twilight falls, fair lady ! 
I must give o’er! Pray heaven, the downy wing 
Ofits most loving angel guard your beauty ! 
Good night ! ( Goes out with a low reverence. 
Isabella. Good night! 


(She looks after him a moment, and then walks thoughtfuily off the stage.) 


Before leaving this subject, we may as well take the opportunity 
to allude to certain erroneous impressions which have prevailed with 
regard to the course pursued by this Journal and its Editor in rela- 
tion to Mr. Willis and his writings. ‘The only criticism we ever 
made upon that gentleman or his works, was published in this Maga- 
zine under the title of “Mr. Willis’s Poems.” Besides that, we 
never penned article, paragraph, line or word, inany Review, Maga- 
zine, weekly or daily Newspaper, or any Journal whatever, in rela- 
tionto Mr. N. P. Willis or his writings, except when we alluded to him 
on two occasions in about as many lines, in terms of commendation 
in this Magazine. We have been Justily abused and most liberally 
spattered with the mud of defamation in consequence of our suppos- 
ed hostility to Mr. Willis. We disavow any such sentiment. We 
consider that Mr. Willis has great faults asa writer, but that he also 
has great merits. We should like to see the former eradicated, and 
the latter so brought forward as to make him an honor to his coun- 
try’s literature—which he can never be so long as his style shall 5 
continue to be disfigured by foppish mannerisms and affected con- 
ceits. ‘This new comedy promises better than any thing we have 
ever seen from his pen. If the scenes throughout are as well sus- 
tained as that we have quoted, it must succeed; and we shall hope 
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to see it published entire, so that we may have even a better oppor- 
tunity to praise than we had to censure upon the occasion, and that 
the onLY ONE, in which we ever felt ourselves called upon toexpress a 
critical opinion of Mr. Willis’s productions. Of his personal affairs, 
we never wrote one word, nor ever shall,—holding it to be wrong in 
an Editor to take advantage of his easy access to the public ear to 
exalt a friend or debase an enemy. 


A New Era in Civitization.—The arrival in our waters of the 
steamboats Sirius and Great Western has produced an unusual ex. 
citement, not only in our own city, but in all parts of the country 
where it has been known. ‘The success of these vessels in crossing 
the Atlantic is hailed as a new triumph of civilization,——-not indeed 
with the same astonishment and wonder which characterized the 
success of Fulton; for it was not doubt alone which hung over his 
first experiments, but positive disbelief and ridicule accompanied 
every step of his progress, and men were convinced almost against 
their own will. 

It has for a long period been a mooted question whether the ocean 
could be successfully navigated by steam. Even the most sagacious 
have waited to see the fact fully established before giving in their 
adhesion to its practicability, and stood ready to hail its triumph, or 
join the great body of doubters, whose shadows are ever thrown upon 
every attempt at improvement in the arts or sciences. Although 
steam vessels from England have reached the East Indies by the 
way of the Cape, and more than one has before crossed the Atlantic, 
the fact has been looked upon more as a matter of curiosity than as 
fully confirming the possibility of steam navigation in crossing the 
ocean. 

The arrival of the Sirius and Great Western have put at rest all 
doubts in this matter, and we do not wonder that it is every where 
hailed with acclamations. When welook upon what steam naviga- 
tion has done for the coasts and rivers of our country, with what 
facility communication is exchanged with its most distant points, 
how much of passion and prejudice has been dissipated by the per- 
sonal intercourse of those who live in its widely distant parts; the 
facility it has given to commerce, agriculture, manufactures, and 
the arts; and the great aid it has afforded to civilization every 
where, we can hardly picture to ourselves its effect upon the world 
at large, now that it may expand itself upon the ocean. It will, as 
it were, throw the inhabitants of the whole earth into one human 
family. Allied by the strong ties of civilization, and mutual inte- 
rest, hatred and wars among nations shall give place to mutual 
concessions and peace ; for we doubt not the time is near at hand 
when steam will carry our ships to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and when all nations shall know and become known to each other. 
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All hail! then, we say, to the triumph which has just been accom. 
lished. 

4 Nor let us forget those by whom it hasbeen accomplished. ‘They 
are public benefactors, and have earned a fame which shall not be 
forgotten in all time. ‘They have done more for the cause of civili- 
zation and human happiness than the heroes of ail the wars since 
the world began; for they have established the means whereby 
knowledge may go forth to the unenlightened every where; and 
the principles of equity, justice, truth, and religion, be diffused in 
every quarter of the globe. 

But while we give this meed of praise to those whose enterprize 
has been so successiully rewarded, as well as those by whose skill 
these vessels have been safely navigated across the ocean, we must 
do justice to the efforts of our own countrymen. It is due to them 
to state, that to America belongs the credit of having first accom- 
plished a steam voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. This took place 
in 1819, which is, therefore, eighteen years since. The ship was 
the Savannah, built here in New-York by Francis Fickett, owned 
by Daniel Dodd; Stephen Vail, of Speedwell, near Morristown, 
built the engine of the ship. Captain Rogers was her commander, 
she sailed to Europe twice. She visited Liverpool and Stockholm ; 
the King of Sweden, Bernadotte, was on board of her, and pre- 
sented Capt. Rogers with a stone and muller, (now in possession of 
Mr. George Vail,) as a token of his gratification at the success of 
the enterprise. ‘he ship also visited St. Petersburg, and Captain 
Rogers received from the Emperor a present of a silver tea-kettle, 
as a token of his gratification at the first attempt to cross the At- 
lantic by steam. ‘The Savannah afterwards went to Constantino- 
ple, and the Captain received presents from the Grand Seignor. 
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Tue following poetical ebullition of a writer, upon whose efforts 
we sincerely hope that the public set a higher value than we do 
ourselves, went into the printer’s hands at too late an hour for an 
earlier place in the Magazine. 


THE STEAMER. 


A FISH STORY. 


Wuar said the mighty monsters of the deep— 
When whizzing, phizzing, spluttering it came, 
And woke up all the whales that were asleep, 
And other fishes we won’t stop to name ? 
“ What said they !” Faith! they couldn’t speak for wonder, 
But held a silent meeting, like the quakers ; 
And some concluded that it must be thunder 
That turned the waves from tumblers into shakers. 


The biggest spouters were dumb-foundered quite, 
As orators are apt upon emergency ; 
And on their shallow brains there beamed no light— 
How t’ account for such a strange divergency 
From the calm, quiet, usual course of packets ; 
Which make a monthly voyage from shore to shore, 
And never kick up such prodigious rackets, 
Or fight the billows with so loud a roar. 


Before a fish had risen to remark— 
One speaker in this Congress of huge whales ; 
There came an Amos Kendall of a shark— 
An awful fellow to despatch the males— 
And he suggested, in his flippant manner, 
That they should turn the sreamer into sport, 
And if they couldn’t strike Old England’s banner, 
“ Deny the jurisdiction of the court.” 


“ Oho !” bawled out some six-and-thirty spouters— 
“ A Steamer, is it? such as go on rivers ;”— 
“ Then we are done for!” groaned three dozen shouters ; 
And their broad tails betrayed their mental shivers! 
“If steamers thus can make a transit over 
From Bristol to New-York, with speed terrific 
As they now go from Calais unto Dover, 
They soon will splash into the wide Pacific ! 
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And we shall be harpooned ; and oil will flow 
In streams from Carolina even to Japan ; 
And white men’s faces will shine out, you know, 
Like the black favorites of A T _ 
He ceased——the whale that spoke ; and then the ‘shark 
Rose on his tail to order, and replied— 
That, not to keep them longer in the dark, 
Or hide a fact that couldn’t be denied ; 


He’d heard one passenger say to another, 
That * Captain Hosken had assured the owner 
He’d soon cross over in less time and pother 
Than the accommodation-whale, that carried Jonah ; 
And that was three days and three nights,—half week !” 
On hearing this the monsters were so frightened, 
That each off-darted, like a lightning streak, 
And left the billows beautifully brightened ! ! 


The shark—he was a wag, likewise sarcastic ; 
He gave a grin and scudded towards the steamer, 
And oped and shut his penderous jaws so plastic, 
In hopes that he should catch some blown-up schemer— 
Toppling down headlong, like a Roman hero, 
Into the ambush of the greedy spoiler ; 
But not a toe fell to the ocean Nero, 


For the Great Western didn’t burst her boiler ! 
P. B. 
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cliffe, A.M. A new Edition, with additional Ser- 
mons. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Sam- 
uel Burder, A.M. Sheep extra. 


A History of the Church, from the earliest 
Ages to the Reformation. By the Rev. George 
Waddington, A.M. 8vo. Sheep. 

A new Hieroglyphical Bible, with 400 
Cuts by Adams. 1l6mo. 
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2 Valuable Works Published by Harper & Brothers. 


The Book of Nature. By John Mason 
Good, M.D., F.R.8. To which is now prefixed, 
a Sketch of the Author's Life. 8vo. Sheep extra. 


Essays on the Principles of Morality, and 
on the private and political Rights and Obliga- 
tions of Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. 
With a Preface, by the Rev. George Bush, M.A. 


The Percy Anecdotes. Revised Edition. 
To which is added, a valuable Collection of 
American Anecdotes, original and selected. 


English Synonymes. With copious IIlus- 
trations and Explanations, drawn from the best 
Writers. By George Crabb, M.A. 8vo. Sheep. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. 
With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. In2vols.8vo. Witha Portrait. Sheep. 


The Study of Medicine. By John Mason 
Good, M.D., F.R.S. Improved from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscripts, and by Reference to the 
latest Advances in Physiology, Pathology, and 
Practice. By Samuel Cooper, M.D. With 
Notes, by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. 


Midwifery Illustrated. wy J. P. Maygrier, 
M.D. Translated from the French, with Notes. 
By A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. With 82 
Plates. Fancy muslin. 


Lexicon Medicum; or, Medical Diction- 
ary. By R. Hooper, M.D. With Additions 
from American Authors, by Samuel Akerly. 


A Treatise on Topographical Anatomy ; 
or, the Anatomy of the Regions of the Human 
Body, considered in its Relations with Surgery 
and operative Medicine. With an Atlas of 
twelve Plates. By Ph. Fred. Blandin, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and operative Medicine, etc. 
Translated from the original French, by A. 
Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. With additional 
Matter and Plates. 8vo. Sheep. 


Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy 
of Epidemics. By Joseph Mather Smith, M.D, 
vO. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 
for Bthools and Colleges, now in the course of publication. 
XP The following works, already published, 
may be regarded as specimens of the whole 
series, which will consist of about thirty 
volumes. 


Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy 
of Catiline, with an English Commentary, and 
phical and Historical Indexes. By 

Charles Anthon, LL.D. Sixth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 12mo. With a Portrait. 


Select Orations of Cicero ; with an Eng- 


lish Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, 
and Legal Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War; and the first Book of the Greek Para- 
phrase ; with English Notes, critical and ex- 

anatory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c., and 
istorical, Geographical, and Archeological 
Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language, for 
the Use of Schools and Colleges, with Teutonic, 
Gothic, Sclavonic, Gaelic, Sanscrit. and Zend 
Analogies. By Charlies Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 


A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
with Illustrations of the Choral Scanning in the 
Drainatic Writers. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


An Elementary Treatise on Anatomy. 
By A. L. J. Bayle. Translated from the sixth 
— Edition, by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. 


Surgery Illustrated. Compiled from the 
Works of Cutler, Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius. 
By A. Sidney Doane, A.M, M.D. ‘With 52 
Plates. Fancy muslin. 


A Dictionary of Practical Surgery. By 
S. Cooper, M.D. With numerous Notes and 
Additions, embracing al! the principal American 
Improvements. 


A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, as ob- 
served in the Duane-street Cholera Hospital, 
New-York, during its Prevalence there in 1834. 
By Floyd T. Ferris. 8vo. Plates. 


Memoirs of Aaron Burr. With Miscel- 
laneous Selections from his Correspondence. 
By Matthew L. Davis. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Portraits. 


The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
A.M. With a brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. 
Gregory, and Observations on his Character as 
a Preacher, by the Rev. John Forster. Edited 
by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. In 3 vols. 8vo. 


A Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Con- 
taining an Historical Account of the Persons; 
a Geographical Account of Places; a Literal, 
Critical, and Systematical Description of other 
Objects, whether Natural, Artificial, Civil, Re- 
ligious, or Military ; and an Explanation of the 
Appellative Terms mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. John Brown, 
of Haddington. Witha Life of the Author, and 
an Essay on the Evidences of Christianity. 


Voyage of the United States Frigate Po- 
tomac, under the command of Com. John 
Downes, during the Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, in the Years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834. in- 
cluding a particular Accountof the Engagement 
at Quallah Battoo, on the Coast of Sumatra; 
with all the official Documents relating to the 
same. By J. N. Reynolds. 8vo. Illustrated 
with ten Steel Engravings. Fancy muslin. 

Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Siam, 
Cochin-China, and Muscat. By Edmund Rob- 
erts. 8vo. 

A Journal of Travels on the Continent of 
Europe: viz., in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, some parts of Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, during the Years 
1835 and ’36. By Wilbur Fisk, D.D. 8vo, 
With Engravings. 

The Fairy Book. 16mo. _ Illustrated 
with 81 Woodcuts by Adams. Fancy muslin, 
gilt edges. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. With a 
Biographical Account of De Foe. Illustrated 
with fifty characteristic Engravings by Adams. 


The Pilgrim’s Evegpess. With a Life of 
Bunyan, = Robert Southey, LL.D. New and 
beautiful Edition, y ed illustrated with 
fifty Engravings by Adams. 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant. New 
Editon, enlarged. 12mo. With a Vignette 
Fancy muslin. 


The same Work, fancy muslin, gilt edges. 
The same Work, bound in silk, gilt edges. 
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‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Pe- 


Valuable Works Published 


A Life of Washington. By J. K. Pauld- 
ing, Esq. 2 vols. ith Engravings. 

The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor 
Man, By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 

Live and let Live; or, Domestic Service 
Illustrated. By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 


A Life of George Washington. In Latin 
Prose. By Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. Ed- 
ited by J. N. Reynolds. 12mo. Portrait. 

Initia Latina, or the Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue. Illustrated by Progressive Ex- 
ercises. By Charles H. Lyon. 12mo. 


Miniature Lexicon of the English Lan- 
guage. 32mo. By Lyman Cobb. 


trea, and the Holy Land. By an American. 
2 vols. 12mo. Fifth Edition. Engravings. 


A Year in Spain. Bya Young American. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. Vignette Embellishments. 
Fancy muslin. 

Spain Revisited. By the Author of “A 
Year in Spain.” In 2 vols. 12mo. Fancy 
muslin. 

Polynesian Researches, during a Resi- 
dence of nearly eight Years in the Society and 
Sandwich Islands. By William Ellis. In 4 
vols. 12mo. With Maps, &c. 


Travels and Researches in Caffraria; de- 
scribing the Character, Customs, and Moral 
Condition of the Tribes inhabiting that portion 
of Southern Africa. By Stephen Kay. 12mo. 
With Maps, &c. 

Evidence ef the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, derived from the literal Fulfilment of 
Prophecy. By Rev. Alex. Keith. 12mo. 


Zion’s Songster. Compiled by Rev. 
Thomas Mason. 48mo. 


The Letters of the British Spy. By 
William Wirt, Esq. To which is prefixed, a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. 12mo. 
With a Portrait. 


Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life ; or, the Invalid’s Oracle. By Wm. Kitch- 
iner, M.D. Improved by T. 8S. Barrett, M.D. 


The Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper’s 
Manual. Containing Receipts for Cookery, and 
Directions for Carving. With a Complete Sys- 
tem of Cookery for Catholic Families. By 
William Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. 


Modern American Cookery. With a List 
of Family Medical Receipts, and a Valuable Mis- 
cellany. By Miss P. Smith. 16mo. 


The Dramatic Works of John Ford. 
With Notes Critical and Explanatory. In 2 
vols. 18mo. 


Wonderful Characters ; comprising Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of the most Remarkable 
Persons of every Age and Nation. By Henry 
Wilson. 8vo. Engravings. 


A Narrative of Four Voyages to the South 
Sea, North and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese 
Sea, Ethiopic and Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
and Antarctic Ovean. From the year 1822 to 
1831. Comprising an Account of some valuable 
Discoveries, including the Massacre Islands, 
where thirteen of the Author’s Crew were mas- 
sacred and eaten by Cannibals. By Capt. 


by Harper § Brothers. 3 


The Plays of Philip Massinger. In 3 
vols. 18mo. With a Portrait. 


Narrative of a Voyage to the South Seas, 
in 1829-1831. By Abbey Jane Morrell, who 
accompanied her Husband, Capt. Benjamin 
Morrell, Jun., ofthe Schooner Antarctic. 12mo. 


The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym 
of Nantucket. Comprising the Details of a 
Mutiny and atrocious Butchery on board the 
American Brig Grampus, on her way to the 
South Seas, in the Month of June, 1827. With 
an Account of the Recapture of the Vessel by 
the Survivers ; their Shipwreck and subsequent 
horrible Sufferings from Famine; their Deliv- 
erance by Means of the British Schooner Jane 
Guy ; the brief Cruise of this latter Vessel in 
the Antarctic Ocean; her Capture, and the 
Massacre of her Crew, among a Group of Islands 
in the eighty-fourth Parallel of Southern Lati- 
tude; together with the incredible Adventures 
and Discoveries still farther South to which 
that distressing Calamity gave rise. 12mo. 


Paris and the Parisians, in 1835. By 
Frances Trollope. 8vo, With Engravings. 


Traits of the Tea-party ; being a Memoir 
of George R. T. Hewes, one of the Last of its 
Survivers. With a History of that Transac- 
tion; Reminiscences of the Massacre and the 
Siege, and other Stories of Old Times. By a 
Bostonian. 18mo. With a Portrait. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
Translated from the French of M. Boucharlat. 
With Additions and Emendations, designed to 
adapt it to the use of the Cadets of the U. 8. 
Military Academy. By Edward H. Courtenay. 
8vo. Sheep. 

The Life of John Jay; with Selections 
from his Correspondence and Miscellaneous 
Papers. By his Son, William Jay. In 2 vols. 
8vo. With a Portrait. 


Annals of Tryon County ; or, the Border 
Warfare of New-York during the Revolution. 
By W. W. Campbell. 8vo. 


A Narrative of Events connected with the 
Rise and Progress of the Protestant Church in 
Virginia. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining the Journals of the Conventions in Vir- 
ginia from the Commencement to the present 
Time. By F. L. Hawkes. 8vo. 

A Memoir of the Life of William Liv- 
ingston, Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, 
and 1776; Delegate to the Federal Convention 
in 1787, and Governor of the State of New-Jer- 
sey from 1776 to 1790. With Extracts from his 
Correspondence, and Notices of various Mem- 
bers of his Family. By T. Sedgwick, Jun. 
8vo. Portrait. 

Narrative of an Expedition through the 
Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake, the actual 
Source of this River; embracing an Explora- 
tory Trip through the St. Croix and Burntwood 
(or Broule) Rivers. By Henry Schoolcraft. 
8vo. With Maps. 

England and America. A Comparison 
of the Social and Political State of both Nations. 


Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832, 
By an American. 8vo. With Engravings. 

Letters from the Agean. By James 
Emerson, Esq. 8vo. 

Records of my Life. By John Taylor, 


Benjamin Morrell, Jun, 8vo. 


Author of “ Monsieur Tonson.” 8vo. 
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4 Valuable Works Published by Harper & Brothers. 


The History of the American Theatre. 
By William Dunlap. 8vo. 


Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes 
(Madame Junot), 8vo. With a Portrait. 


Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte (Prince of 
Canino). 12mo. 


The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel 
Clarke. By the Rev. William Otter, A.M., 
F.L.8. 8vo. 


Sketches of the Life and Character of the 
Rev. Lemuel Haynes, A.M. By Timothy Ma- 
ther Cooley, D.D. With some Introductory 
Remarks by Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. 12mo. 
With a Portrait. 


Matthias and his Impostures; or, the 
Progress of Fanaticism. Illustrated in the Ex- 
traordinary Case of Robert Matthews, and 
some of his Forerunners and Disciples. By 
William L. Stone. 12mo. 


Public and Private Economy. By The- 
odore Sedgwick. Part First. 12mo. 


The Economy of Health ; or, the Stream 
of Human Life from the Cradle to the Grave. 
With Reflections, Moral, Physical, and Philo- 
sophical, on the Septennial Phases of Human 
Existence. By James Johnson. 18mo. 


The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in 
Prose and Verse. With a Memoir of the Author. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 


Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele. 


The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and 
his Adventures in capturing and exposing the 
Great “ Western Land Pirate” and his Gang, in 
Connexion with the Evidence; also of the 
Trials, Confessions, and Execution of a Num- 
ber of Murrell’s Associates in the State of Mis- 
sissippi during the Summer of 1835, and the 
Execution of five Professional Gamblers by the 
Citizens of Vicksburg, on the 6th of July, 1835. 
Compiled by H.R. Howard. 12mo. 


Letters, Conversations, and Recollections 
of the late 8. T. Coleridge. 12mo. 

Specimens of the Table Talk of the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 12mo. 


The Religious Opinions and Character 
of Washington. By Rev. E.C. M‘Guire. 12mo. 


Protestant Jesuitism. By a Protestant. 


Four Years in Great Britain. By Calvin 
Colton. 12mo. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the 
Country : with Reasons for preferring Episco- 
pacy. By the Rev. Calvin Colton. 12mo. 

Works of Rev. J. Wesley. 10 vols. 8vo. 


Christianity Independent of the Civil Gov- 


ernment. 12mo, 


Help to Faith; or, a Summary of the 
Evidences of the Genuineness, Authenticity, 
Credibility, and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Rev. P. P. Sanford. 12mo. 


Lives of the Necromancers; or, an Ac- 
count of the most Eminent Persons in Succes- 
sive Ages who have claimed for themselves, or 
to whom has been imputed by others, the F-xer- 
cise of Magical Power. By W.Godwin. 12mo. 


A Home Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts of England. By Sir G. Head. 12mo. 


The Southwest. By a Yankee. In 2 


vols. 12mo. 


The Rambler in North America. By 
Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of the “* Alpen- 
stock,” &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


The Rambler in Mexico. By Charles 
Joseph Latrobe. 12mo. 


Common School Library. First Series. 


Common School Library. Second Se- 
ries. 18mo. 


Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry Corn- 
wall. 12mo. 


Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. 12mo. With a Portrait. 


The Life of Wicliff. By Charles Webb 
le Bas, A.M. 18mo. With a Portrait. 


The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By 
Charles Webb le Bas, A.M. In 2 vols. 18mo, 


The Consistency of the Whole Scheme 
of Revelation with Itself and with Human Rea- 
son. By Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D. 


Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. 
By the Rev. John Scott, A.M. In 2 vols. 18mo. 
Portraits. 


History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By the Rev. Edward Smedley. In 3 
vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 


A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches by the Deputation from the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. By 
Andrew Reed, D.D., and James Matheson, D.D. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 


No Fiction; a Narrative founded on 
Recent and Interesting Facts. By the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, P.D. New Edition, 12mo. 


Martha: a Memorial of an only and be- 
loved Sister. By the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
Author of “ No Fiction.” 12mo. 


The Mechanic. By Rev. C. B. Tayler. 
The District School. By J. Orville Tay- 


lor. 18mo. 


Constantinople and its Environs. In a 
Series of Letters, exhibiting the actual State of 
the Manners, Customs, and Habits of the Turks, © 
Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, as modified by 
the Policy of Sultan Mahmoud. By an Ameri- 
can long resident at Constantinople (Commo 
dore Porter). 2 vols. 12mo. 


The Tourist, or a Pocket Manual for 
Travellers on the Hudson River, the Western 
Canal and Stage Road to Niagara Falls, down 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence to Montreal 
and Quebec. Comprising also the Routes to 
Lebanon, Ballston, and Saratoga Springs 
18mo. With a Map. 


An Improved Map of the Hudson River, 
with the Post Roads between New-York and 
Albany. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States of America. By William 
Cobbett, M.P. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Things as they are ; or, Notes of a Trav- 
eller throngh some of the Middle and Northern 
States. 12mo. With Engravings. 

Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. Third Edition, enlarged 
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Valuable Works Published by Harper & Brothers. 5 


The Political Grammar of the United 
States ; or, a Complete View of the Theory and 
Practice of the General and State Governments, 
with the Relations between them. By Edward 
D. Mansfield. 12mo. 

A Treatise on Language ; or, the Rela- 
tions which Werds bear to Things. By A. B. 
Johnson. 

History of Priestcraft in all Ages and 
Countries. By William Howitt. 12mo. 

A Winter in the West. By a New-York- 
er. (C. F. Hoffman, Esq.) In 2 vols. 12mo. 
France: Social, Literary, and Political. 

By H. L. Bulwer, Esq.,M.P. In 2 vols, 12mo. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David 
Crockett. 12mo. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to 
Young Married Ladies on the Management of 
their Households, and the Regulation of their 
Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of 
Married Life. By Mrs. W. Parkes. With 
Improvements. 12mo. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd. With a Life of the Author, 
by 8. Dewitt Bioodgood, Esq. 12mo. 

The Life of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. 
Lee. 12mo. 

Letters to Ada. By the Reverend Dr. 
Pise. 18mo. 

Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downing- 


ville Militia, Second Brigade, to his old Friend 
Mr. Dwight of the New-York Daily Advertiser. 


18mo. Engravings. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a “Country 
Parson’s” Daughter. 12mo. 

The Life, Character, and Literary La- 
bours of Samuel Drew, A.M. By his eldest 
Son. 12mo. 

Observations on Professions, Literature, 
Manners, and Emigration in the United States 
and Canada. By the Rev.!Isaac Fidler. 12mo. 

Cobb’s School Books. Including Walk- 
er’s Dictionary, Explanatory Arithmetic, Nos, 
1 and 2, North American Reader, &c, 


The Sibyi’s Leaves. By Mrs. Coley. 


Discourses and Addresses on Subjects | 


of American History, Arts, and Literature. By 
Gulian C. Verplanck. 12mo. 


Narrative of Voyages to explore the 
Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar; 
performed in H.M. Ships Leven and Barracouta, 
under the Direction of Captain W. F. W. Owen, 
R.N. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Millennium ; in which 
the prevailing Theories on that Subject are care- 
fully examined; and the True Scriptural Doc- 
trine attempted to be elicited and established. 
By George Bush, A.M. 12mo. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. By John 
Brown, of Haddington. 32mo. 

The Comforter ; or, Extracts selected for 
the Consolation of Mourners under the Bereave- 
ment of Friends and Relations. By A Village 
Pastor. 12mo., 

The Note-book of a Country Clergy- 
man. 18ino. 


A Table of Logarithms, of Logarithmic 


Sines, and a Traverse Table. 12mo. 


Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. 
With Tales and Miscellanies now first collected, 
and a New Edition of the “ Diary of an En 
nuyée.” By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Subaltern’s Furlough: Descriptive of 
Scenery in various Parts of the United States, 
Upper and Lower Canada, New-Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, during the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1832. By E. T. Coke, Lieutenant of 
the 45th Regiment. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of General Lafayette and of the 
French Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, 
Secretary to General Lafayette. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


My Imprisonments: Memoirs of Silvio 
Pellico Da Saluzzo. Translated from the Italian 
By Thomas Roscoe. 12muv. 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward 


Fitzgerald. By Thomas More. In2 vols. 12mo. 


Full Annals of the Revolution in France, 
1830. To which is added, a Particular Ac- 
count of the Celebration of said Revolution in 
the City of New-York on the 25th November, 
1830. By Myer Moses. 12mo. 

The Condition of Greece. By Col. J.P. 
Miller. {2mo. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By 
Lady Morgan. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Rivals of Este, and other Poems. 
By J. G. Brooks, and Mary E. Brooks. 12mo. 

The Doom of Devorgoil, a Melo Drama. 
Auchindrane; or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 12mo. 

The History of the Jews, from the 
Earliest Period to the Pre-ent Time. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. With Engravings, Maps, 
&c. 

The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey, 
LL.D. With a Portrait. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By J. 
G. Lockhart, Esq. 2 vols. With Portraits. 
The Life and Actions of Alexander the 
Great. By the Rev. J. Williams, A.M. With 

a Map. 

The Natural History of Insects. 2 vols. 
Engravings. 

The Life of Lord Byron. By John Galt, 
Esq. 

The Life of Mohammed, Founder of the 
Religion of Islam, and of the Empire of the 
Saracens. By the Rev. George Bush, of New- 
York. Engravings. 

Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With an Engraving. 

History of the Bible. By the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig. With a Map. In 2 vols. 

Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
the Polar Seas and Regions. With Illustrations 
of their Climate, Geology, and Natural History, 
and an Account of the Whale Fishery. By 
Professors Leslie and Jameson, and Hugh Mur- 
ray, Esq. Maps, &c. 

The Life and Times of George the 
Fourth. With Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons of the last Fifty Years. By Rev. 
George Croly. 
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6 Valuable Works Published by Harper 4 Brothers. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. With lilustrations of its Geology, Miner- 
alogy, and Zoology. By Professor Jameson, 
and James Wilson and Hugh Murray, Esqrs. 

Lives of the most Eminent Painters and 
Sculptors. By Allen Cunningham,.Esq. 5 
vols. With Portraits. 

History of Chivalry and the Crusades. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Engravings. 


The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
Henry Glassford Bell, Esq. 2 vols. With a 
Portrait. 


A View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 
With an Outline of its Natural History. By 
the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 

History of Poland, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By James Fletcher, 
Esq. With a Portrait. 

Festivals, Games. and Amusements, An- 
cient and Modern. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 
With Additions, by Samuel Woodworth, Esq., 
of New-York. 


Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir David 
Brewster, K.B., LL.D., F.R.S. With Engra- 
vings. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land. From the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Rev. 
M. Russel!, LL.D. 


Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. By 
John S. Memes, LL.D. With Portraits. 


The Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 
With a Portrait. 


Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, 
and Dampier. Including an Introductory View 
of the Earlier Discoveries in the South Seas, 
= the History of the Bucaniers. With Por- 
tra ts. 


Description of Pitcairn’s Island, and its 
Inhabitants. With an Authentic Account of 
the Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, and of the sub- 
sequent Fortunes of the Mutineers. By J. Bar- 
row, Esq. With Engravings. 

Sacred History of the World, as displayed 
in the Creation and Subsequent Events to the 
Deluge. Attempted to be Philosophically con- 
sidered in a Series of Letters to a Son. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 3 vols. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sover- 
eigns. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 


Journal of an Expedition to Explore the 
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